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MR. BRIGHT’S “INSTRUCTIVE EVENING.” 


HE “ Adventures of a Gentleman in search of a Religion,” and 

of “An Attorney in search of a Practice,” are both works 

of an amusing and even, to a certain extent, of an instructive 
character. But neither in point of amusement nor of instruc- 
tion, will they bear any comparison with the narrative of “A 
Cabinet in search of a Policy,” which has been given to the 
world during the past week, by Lord Derby and his colleagues. 
If we could forget altogether their position as a Government, 
and the immense importance of the question committed to their 
management, we should be tempted to treat from a simply 
humorous point of view the story of their perplexities, their 
frequent changes of mind, and their hesitation between two 
Reform Bills, like that of a certain animal between two bundles 
of hay. But although they have proved themselves singularly 
unworthy of the places they fill, and have certainly dealt with 
the subject of Reform in a manner the reverse of serious, we 
cannot forget who they are, nor the mischief that they have 
done. Intrusted with the government of a great country, 
they have trifled with a matter of vital interest, and have done 
all they could to lower the reputation of English statesmen, 
and to diminish the confidence of the people in their rulers. 
These are serious accusations to bring against any body of 
public men; but they are amply borne out by the speeches 
of Lord Derby and Lord Cranborne, which evidently contain 
the most accurate, as well as the most minute, account of the 
transactions to which we refer. It is clear from these, as well 
as from the less frank and more oratorical explanations of Mr. 
Disraeli, that although the Conservatives, during the whole 
of last session, clamorously contended with Mr. Lowe that 
no Reform was necessary, they were hardly warm in office 
before their leaders discovered that in order to keep their 
posts, they must do the very thing for which they had heaped 
censure upon Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone. Nay, so fertile 
were they in expedients for settling the very question which 
they had recently maintained to have no existence beyond 
the confines of Parliament and of a few knots of restless agita- 
tors, that they, or some of them, during the recess prepared 
not one, but two schemes on the question. We have said they 
“ prepared ” them, but that word is only very loosely applicable 
to what they really did. They were, in fact, content to come to 
some sort of agreement in November last upon a set of proposi- 
tions which they called principles, but the precise value of which 
may be inferred from Lord Derby’s naive confession that “ the 
only question then remaining for discussion amongst them was 
as to the extent to which the franchise should be extended.” 
Unless we had it upon the word of the Premier, we should 
scarcely believe it possible that any men of common sense could 
Suppose that they had done anything towards arriving ata 
common understanding until they had determined this cardinal 
point. General Peel was, it seems, unable even to assent to 
the vague “ principles ” which were subsequently embodied in 
the celebrated resolutions, one of which he very properly 
describes as “ fatal ;” but, rather than break up the Cabinet, 
he consented to become responsible for a Bill which would in his 
pinion entail consequences ruinous to the country. However, 
the General is a soldier, and we may excuse much to him on 
the ground of his military ideas of duty and discipline. But 
20 such justification can be offered for Lord Cranborne, who 





tells us that even up to the time when the resolutions were 
laid on the table “ no definite or detailed agreement” as to their 
meaning had been come to. “A general view was entertained, 
but the actual figures were not arranged, or the manner in 
which they should be applied.” How very “general” this view 
must have been, and with what sort of firmness or sincerity 
it was entertained, may be gathered from his lordship’s subse- 
quent admission, that he did not believe the propositions in 
question were likely to be acceptable to the House, and that 
he only assented to them in the hope that they might be 
reconciled to the Constitution by some subsequent “ adjustment 
of figures.” 

Lord Derby ingenuously describes the policy of the Govern- 
ment, in submitting resolutions to the House of Commons, as 
being of a tentative character; that is to say, in colloquial 
phraseology, they tried to ascertain what that assembly could 
stand. And we cannot help suspecting that the tentative 
process was also going on in the Cabinet itself, and that possibly 
the Premier, and certainly the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
were trying, by a series of experiments, the length to which 
certain of their colleagues could be led or driven. Hence, by 
the device of omitting to settle the meaning of the resolutions, 
the Cabinet managed to agree upon them, and to meet 
Parliament as a “ united” Government. By this means they 
attained the only object for which they had thus far seriously 
struggled; and, so far as we can discover, they were ready to 
trust to the chapter of accidents for the rest. But the Fates 
were against them. By declining to take issue upon their 
method of procedure, Mr. Gladstone deprived them of more 
than one advantage upon which they had doubtless calculated, 
and compelled them to face the difficult task of converting their 
vague phrases into a Bill. As to what happened then, there is 
some discrepancy between the statements of the Earl of 
Derby and of Lord Cranborne. According to the noble earl, 
and much to his surprise, two of his colleagues withdrew the 


adhesion which they had previously given to the larger and - 


more extensive of the two schemes which had been under the 
consideration of the Government. According to the noble lord, 
“ Proposals which to me werenew—I only say to me—were 
entertained by the Government.” We have no hesitation in 
accepting the latter version, both because it is more minute 
and because it is more probable than the other. After the 
strong expression of opinions which the “ fatal” fifth resolution 
called forth, we can quite understand that Mr. Disraeli was 
anxious to obtain the assent of his colleagues to some less 
obnoxious proposition; and it is by no means improbable that 
an endeavour to substitute cumulative for plural voting 
exhausted the patience and overtasked the Liberalism 
of Lord Cranborne and Lord Carnarvon. However, the 
fact is, that they »tendered their resignation, and then 
occurred a proceeding the like of which we believe never 
happened before, and the like of which we trust, for the credit of 
British statesmanship, will never happen again. For the mere 
sake of hanging together as a Goyernment, and of retaining their 
official position, the Cabinét resolved to submit to Parliament a 
measure in which none of them had any faith—which was’ 
equally distasteful to the majority and minority of their body— 
and which was utterly inconsistent both in principle and detail’ 
with that to which they had committed: themselves but a few 


days previously,..The Harl!of Derby admits that his only . 
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reason for taking this course was inability to bear the pain of 
parting with his colleagues—a statement upon which it he 
only necessary to remark that it shows the man who made 
ie it to be wanting in any adequate sense of the gr pean 
(4 attaching to the high office which he fills. We all know the 
: fate of the Bill, or rather sketch of a Bill, which resulted 
from this ignoble attempt to save a Government at the expense 
of the country. It was a complete and hopeless failure. It 
collapsed, as the previous scheme embodied in the resolutions 
Is had done, without an effort, or even a demonstration on the 
ti part of the Opposition—simply from its intrinsic weakness and 
| absurdity. One would have thonght that the “tentative 
policy” of the Cabinet had now been exhausted, and that 
nothing remained to men of spirit but the resignation of their 
offices. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, however, were of a 
different opinion, and calmly abandoning their third, | they set 
to work once more on their first, or rather upon their second 
scheme. A desperate attempt was made by the aid of some 
hastily collected figures to convince their recalcitrant colleagues 
that this was after all a Conservative measure; and if we do 
not dwell upon the spectacle of a Government at the last 
moment scraping together facts and figures to support the 
foregone conclusions of some of its members, it is because the 
character of the proceeding is too transparent to need elucida- 
tion. It is sufficient to say that it did not succeed. Lord 
Cranborne and those who acted with him would not accept the 
statistics which had been provided—a suspicious critic might 
| suggest that they had also been “cooked”—for their use. 

Te They called for further figures, and after devoting all Sunday 


a" f remained for them was to resign, The moment for taking this 
step with dignity had indeed passed; but even as it was, it was 
the only creditable part of the series of transactions which we 
have been detailing. 

We have not thought it necessary to interrupt, by many 
remarks of our own, this simple narrative of the proceedings of 

Lord Derby’s Government. They have painted themselves in 
@ manner which we cannot pretend to rival. Their picture of 
the interior of a Cabinet is a masterpiece, and speaks for itself. 
They remain in office because it is not convenient for the Oppo- 
sition to eject them, and because it is, in truth, desirable to 


the purpose of retaining the shadow of power. 
; a Ministry under something which the word “ sufferance” most 
inadequately describes. They have lost all control over the 
deliberations of the House, and have forfeited the confidence 
even of their own party. Lord Stanley assures us that they 
will stand or fall by the judgment of Parliament upon the Bill 
which they are now incubating; but, after the levity of their 
recent conduct, they will find it difficult to convince the House 
that they are capable of adhering to so manly and decided a 
resolution. At all events their resignation is not an event 
which need inspire us with any alarm; although, for our own 
part, desiring a speedy settlement of the Reform question, we 
should prefer to see them stay on the Treasury Bench until 
they have registered all the decrees of the Opposition. Under 
ordinary circumstances we might regret to see an English 


ie 

f be affectation to display any solicitude about the reputation of 
men who are themselves regardless of it. It only remains for 
the independent members on both sides of the House to con- 


the circumstances, Mr. Lowe is “ still to the fore,” apparently 
as ready as ever to take the lead in denouncing Reform. The 
facts which have convinced General Peel that the people are 
bent upon an extension of the suffrage have no influence upon 
his mind. But we trust and believe that the Conservatives 
will no longer follow his lead. They must now be aware of 
the price at which they bought the pleasure of cheering his 
brilliant diatribes last session. They would no doubt gladl 
; recall their Opposition to the measure of last year ; nor jn 
they help seeing that the longer they hold out the worse the 
are likely to fare. Household suffrage may be an nahin 
expression, but it is not the worst that they may have to liste 
to if they are unwise, even at this eleventh hour. The “orn 


obvious considerations should incl; 
8 § incline them to settle t] i 
, le qu 
this year at any cost. yam oe 


? clearly marked out by the 
yl selves, Unless the Bill of the Government 
| objectionable than there is any reason to expect, it will 
not be desirable to oppose it on the second adie M 
Gladstone's policy of giving the Ministry sufficient r 
has already answered so well, that there is every indadimitt 
to pursue it as far as to allow the measure to go into com- 
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position in which they find them- 








Ministry thus degraded ; but after what has occurred, it would | 


Bh ila sider carefully the course which it behoves them to take under | 


is far more | 





extort from them every concession which they will make for | 
But they are | 


| points Mr. Disraeli’s resolutions show a want of t 


at to their study, they became convinced that Mr. Disraeli was | 


; leading them into the ditch of democracy. The only thing that | 
| important points. 


mittee: But when that stage is reached the time wil] 
to insist firmly that whatever is done, should be done in q 
honest and bond-fide manner. Notwithstanding Mr, Disraeli’ 
ill-advised and ungenerous sneer, he will do well to profit } 
the advice which Mr. Gladstone gave him on Monday night 
to abstain from introducing a measure “ containing two sets of 


arrive 


provisions, one of them framed to have the semblance of giving p 


and the other constructed to have the reality and effect of 
taking away.” It is probable that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will in some degree act upon the counsel which 
he derided, especially after General Peel’s well-timed denun. 
ciation of artificial securities. But it is not in the nature of 
the right honourable gentleman to bring in a perfectly straight. 
forward measure; and indeed, if he has made up his mind to 
go down to household suffrage, he can hardly present himself 
to his followers without interposing something to veil the demo. 
cratic simplicity of such a proposition. We shall, no doubt, 
have fancy franchises, a reactionary scheme for the redis. 
tribution of seats, and, if report speaks truly, cumulative 
voting. The first proposition will deserve consideration on its 
intrinsic merits, if so large a measure of enfranchisement as 
household suffrage be adopted. But the second will require 
the most careful scrutiny; and we do not see how the third 
can be admissible unless the whole of our representative 
system be recast. If we had equal electoral districts much 
might be said in its favour under certain conditions and 
restrictions. But as matters stand it would work mischievously 
and even absurdly; and it is so contrary to our habits and 
feelings that it could never be maintained while we adhere to 
the existing traditions of political action. There will, however, 
soon be a more appropriate time for discussing these and other 
For the present, we content ourselves with 


| the expression of a hope that the Liberals will at all events 


take warning by the errors of their antagonists, will assume a 
clear and well-defined position, and will maintain it with firm: 
ness and with united forces. Such a line of action on their 
part is necessary not only to secure ‘their immediate ends, but 
to restore the shaken confidence of the people in our public 
men, 








THE REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 


Tux recent changes, not only in the Ministry but in theit 
tactics, we have every reason to expect will certainly improve 
the chances of Reform. Nor are the changes made a moment 
too soon. For the more we examine the Disraeli Reform 


| Resolutions, the less do they stand the test of criticism. Of 
| course it is impossible to foretell exactly what the Government 


Reform Bill, especially after the recent changes, may be 
like. Still, however, we cannot help regarding the twelve 
resolutions—for we will say nothing aboat the still-born one 
involving the principle of the plurality of votes—as, to a certain 
extent, shadows of the Bill itself, And the more these resolu- 
tions are examined, the worse do they appear. Ta 09 
Mr. Bright’s apt quotation, “ each touches the lips, but leaves 
the palate dry.” Each pretends to be something which it 
not. Thus, the six pounds rating in boroughs and twenty 
pounds rating in the counties is a perfectly ridiculous offer after 
Mr. Gladstone’s seven pounds rental in the one and fourteen 
pounds rental in the other. Nor is the offer at all improv 
by the addition of the four fancy franchises, which, with ow 
exception of the ratcatcher, the showman at the fairs, 4” 
Jeames, enfranchise only those who already possess ® eo" 
The resolutions, too, possess not only faults of commission, 0” 
of omission. Where, for instance, is the lodgers’ franchise 
which formed one of the best featurés in Mr, Gladstoe® 
Bill last year? Where, again, do we find that) reform 
which Scotland both desires and deserves ? Where, too, do = 
find the principle of the representation of minoritie 
principle which is the creed of all true Reformers? In all these 
he very first 
principles of Reform. But the greatest blot im them 1 r 
method in which he deals with the redistribution of arse the 
we have already said, it is impossible to foretell wha nn 
Government Reform Bill will be like. Mr. Disraeli has wer 
played the part of a political Proteus, that we donot feel certait 


His recent performances in this interesting character cl of 
us far more with his powers of versatility than with th a 
principle. He has changed during the few last days aa 
often than the weathercock in the March wind. . First he sie 
going to proceed by resolutions, Then he gave UP one 0 ait 
resolutions ; and then he gave them all up. Then a 
going to explain his views on Thursday, the 28th of re oe 
Then he was going to bring in a Reform Bill o@ Th 
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March the 7th, “at the latest.” 
mind, and was going to bring in a Reform Bill on Monday, 


Then he again altered his 


March 11th, or some other date. Then once more he changed, 
and is now going to bring in his Bill, on Monday, March 18th. 
Under these circumstances, we can make certain of nothing. 
We shall not, however, be wasting time if we examine his 
measure for the redistribution of seats as it is foreshadowed in 
the resolutions. It is, without doubt, the worst part of Mr. 
Disraeli’s Reform scheme. And he may make himself certain 
at least of one thing, that no Reform Bill will have any chance 
of passing, unless his plan for the redistribution of seats is 
vastly extended and improved. The time will certainly not be 
wasted which is spent in showing the defects of this part of 
Mr. Disraeli’s scheme, and in warning the Government of so 
fatal an error. There is time, too, yet left to amend this 
most important portion of Reform, before the Bill is finally 
brought in. Mr. Disraeli’s vicious principle may be seen 
in its full bloom in his seventh resolution, “that it 
is not expedient that any borough now represented in Parlia- 
ment should be wholly disfranchised.” Now, Mr. Gladstone 
last year adopted the same principle, “that no borough should 
be absolutely extinguished.” Both, indeed, utter nearly the 
same words, but their results are as wide apart as the two poles. 
Mr. Gladstone, indeed, did not propose to extinguish any 
borough, but to add to its efficiency and give it new life, by 
grouping it with other boroughs. Whatever minor objections 
may be taken to grouping, the principle is sound. The method 
is found to answer well in Scotland and Wales. But of the 
principle of grouping, and so giving new life, Mr. Disraeli is 
careful not to say a word. His plan not only carefully retains 
all the old vices inherent in the pocket-borough system, but 
adds new ones. For, if we have an extension of the franchise, 
whether downward or lateral—for it matters not—the propor- 
tion of voters added to such boroughs as Calne, Arundel, 
Wallingford, and Christchurch cannot be the same as that 
added to Marylebone, Birmingham, and Manchester. Here, 
then, instead of solving the old difficulties, Mr. Disraeli creates 
others still greater. To sach places as these he would give a still 
more pernicious )olitical influence than they now exercise. We 
leave it to ingenious political mathematicians to show how 
much more powerful a vote in Wallingford would be than one 
in Marylebone if Mr. Disraeli’s various franchises were carried 
out. We wish simply to state the evil in a broad way. Mr. 
Disraeli would, in short, retain the worst vices of the present 
system-—the local parties, and the local interests of some great 
landed proprietor. Before them, in his opinion, the great inte- 
rests of the nation must give way. In no part of his scheme, 
we repeat, does he show such a total want of comprehension of 
the kind of Reform for which the country is clamouring. We 
are complaining of class legislation, and Mr. Disraeli makes 
the burden still more grievous. We are praying that local 
prejadices and class interests shall not be preferred to the general 
welfare, and he only strengthens them all the more. We are 
demanding personal representation, and Mr. Disraeli declares we 
shall have nothing else but local representation,and, like a cat, 
shows only his attachment for places. 

When we proceed to examine the rest of Mr. Disraeli’s 
scheme for the redistribution of seats we find it equally bad, 
and equally opposed to the views held by the soundest Liberal 
thinkers. Mr. Disraeli, in short, seems to possess no idea of 
the revolution in political thought which has been going on 
during the last ten or twelve years. Whatever may have been 
the faults of Mr. Gladstone’s or Lord Russell’s Reform schemes, 
their framers have, at all events, grasped certain principles, with- 
out which no Reform Bill can be worth anything. Again, Lord 
Russell has shown that he fully acknowledges the necessity of 
the representation of minorities, a necessity which is now more 
than ever imperatively demanded, when the franchise is on the 
point of being both lowered and extended. But not a trace, 
not a glimmer, of these safeguards—the greatest that can 
possibly be—that property, intelligence, and worth shall be 
represented, and that they shall not be swamped by the mere 
“tyranny of numbers,” can be found in Mr. Disraeli’s scheme. 
Instead of finding these we find the obsolete and tyrannical 
principle of plurality of votes, and illusory fancy franchises. 
However, let us proceed in our examination of Mr. 
Disraeli’s redistribution scheme. He not only proposes not 
to disfranchise any borough, such as those we have 
meptioned, but to retain one member for every borough 


containing under 7,000 inhabitants. Here, again, the 
old vicious 

















principle is retained. We are certainly not 


going to take the trouble to calculate how much more 


power a vote possesses in these petty boroughs than in 
those of Manchester or Birmingham. It is sufficient to show 
the glaring injustice of such a plan, simply to say that these 


| a soldier. 


boroughs, with the other single-barrelled boroughs already in 
existence, would return forty-one members, each member repre- 
senting only some 350 voters. Thus the members for any five 
of these boroughs would be able to outvote the members for 
such great constituencies as Liverpool and Manchester. Such 
Reform is really no Reform at all. And the matter becomes 
still worse when we remember Mr. Gladstone’s scheme last 
year. Mr. Gladstone gave us the grouping system, Mr. 
Disraeli retains all the pocket-boroughs. Mr. Gladstone gave 
us forty-nine new seats, Mr. Disraeli gives us only thirty. If, 
then, Mr. Disraeli’s forthcoming Reform Bill is to contain any 
such principles of redistribution of seats as these, let us say at 
once that it will be wholly unacceptable to all true Reformers. 
Even if it were to pass into the law of the land, it would 
settle nothing. Agitation would be as rife next year as now. 
We do not, indeed, expect from Mr. Disraeli anything like 
philosophical Reform, but we do demand that those principles— 
of grouping small boroughs, of the representation of minorities 
—shall not be contemptuously flung aside, and replaced by 
such poor make-shifts as fancy franchises and plurality of 
votes. What is wanted now, we repeat, is not local, but 
personal representation, and the Liberal party must peremp- 
torily demand that the first step to this great end is at once 
taken, by both enlarging the constituencies of the small 
boroughs, and so doing away with local interests and destroying 
local majorities, and also extending the franchise to the larger 
towns, and so giving that benefit to mankind which has 
hitherto been usurped by some local landowner. This is the 
only scientific principle upon which the redistribution of seats 
can be carried out. All other methods—but more especially 
Mr. Disraeli’s plan of retaining such pocket-boroughs as Calne, 
Arundel, Stamford, and Marlborough, and such petty con- 
stituencies as Honiton, Tiverton, Lymington, Lyme Regis, and 
Ashburton, without giving them fresh life by enfranchising 
and adding neighbouring towns—are not merely clumsy and 
unscientific, but are totally opposed to the spirit and the 
requirements of the day. 








ITALIAN PERPLEXITIES. 


Ir is not General Garibaldi’s fault that he fails in politics as 
conspicuously as he succeeds in war, but it is a misfortune for 
Italy that he cannot distinguish between the sword and the pen, 
and see how possible it is that he may do his country as much 
harm by the one as he has served it with the other. This 
defect lies partly in his intense earnestness. He knows but one 
way to his object. He selects his point of attack, and throws 
himself upon it with all his force. As a free lance, and a 
captain of free lances, such tactics are admirable. Upon a 
minor scale, and without the massiveness of character which 
distinguished the Confederate hero, his impetuosity reminds us 
of Stonewall Jackson. But there is this difference, amongst 
others, between them—that Jackson was single-minded, but 
not simple. Garibaldi is both. Jackson made no mistakes, 
and he never struck a blow but he accomplished all that he 
proposed by it. When he fell, the Confederacy fell. Garibaldi 
has made mistakes because he will be a politician as well as 
He must direct Ministries as well as fight for 
them. He will not wait to obtain Rome as the Government 
propose to obtain it, by the help of time and the progress of 
ideas. With an enthusiasm approaching delirium, he raises 
the cry, “ Roma o morte,” seriously proposes to drive the 
French out of the Eternal City, and is only stopped from 
making the attempt by the fiasco of Aspromonte. And now, 
at perhaps the most critical moment in the history of 
united Italy, when all that appears wanting to consolidate her 
position is patience, forbearance, a stern self-denial, and the 
absence of political excitement, he throws his weight into the 
scale of those who seem bent on transferring their hatred of 
the Austrians to their own Government. Senator Manteucci 
tells the citizens of Forli, in reply to their request for his 
advice at this important crisis, that if things are going 
badly, in spite of the marvellous successes Italy has 
had, it is because the people “ neither study nor work.” 
Garibaldi tells the citizens of Rovigo that the grand necessity 
for Italians is the practice of arms, and above all of the 
carbine. The Government ‘seek to carry out Oavour’s pro- 
gramme of a Free Chureh ‘inva Free State. Garibaldi has no 
notion of such emancipation. ‘Whatever pertains to the Church 
is the enemy of Italy. He ‘sends the Sidcle his subscription 
for a statue to Voltairey and’ writes that “ a monument to 


| Voltaire in France shows’ that ‘that noble country is returning 


to its post in the van of human progress towards the fraternity 
of peoples ;” and, moreover, that it is “a good omen for the whole 
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world.” Three days later he issues an address to the Italian 

























































































assure liberty, menaced and put in peril by clericalism and its 
accomplices; ” that “ the efforts of all liberal men should be 
z directed to this supreme end,” and that “ in the new Chamber 
i neither the partisans of liberticide projects, nor the satellites of 
M fallen dynasties, who are all identified with the Empire and the 
i Papacy, ought to have votes.” He thus takes up his position 
in the ranks of the extreme party so distinctly that the 
q inhabitants of Bologna are prepared to welcome him by a 
rece placard signed by Filopanti, the professor who, two years ago, 
att resigned his chair in the University of Bologna, rather than 
B! take the oath of allegiance to the monarchy. He demands the 
confiscation of the entire property of the Church, and hints 
1 plainly enough that if Rome cannot be obtained without 
of revolutionary means, those means must be resorted to. 
| ie This is the folly of Aspromonte over again upon a@ more 
hh | eke formidable scale. There is not a man in Italy who could render 
a od. his countrymen a greater service at this moment if he would 
HG recommend to them the policy of compromise and patience. 
TE: In every well-governed country that is the only practical policy. 
fr tet But in Italy at the present time it is vital, and it must prevail, 
‘ unless the new kingdom is to rush forward into revolution and 
a anarchy, or to retrograde into despotism. Her peril does not 
. ; consist in clericalism. Free from the Alps to the Adriatic, she 
5 has nothing to fear from the Hapsburgs or the Bourbons. 
ageih e Their presence in the Peninsula was a cause of division be- 
; tween the clergy and the people, which has been removed so 
effectually that there is no possibility of its recurring. The 
only thing which can now stand between them is an obstinate 
and suicidal opposition to the logic of facts upon one side, 
or an equally obstinate and suicidal indisposition to com- 
promise upon the other. Slowly, but perhaps not more so 
than was natural and to be expected, a disposition has been 
‘ developing upon the part of the clergy to come to terms with 
the State; and in the elections, which commence to-morrow, 
Pe they have been directed by many of their ecclesiastical superiors 
to use all their efforts in support of the Ministerial candidates. 
It is true that the clerical party, like the Liberal one, has an 
. ’ extreme phase, and that the “ fanatics,” as the latter are called, 
will either take no part in the elections, or will give to the 
a3 Government a sullen adhesion. But the “moderates” have 
rallied to its side, and have thereby in a great measure com- 
mitted themselves to the Church policy of the Ministry. They 
see that it has become a question whether they will resign a 
part or the whole of their possessions; and their adherence 
to the Government may not unfairly be regarded as 
an intimation of their willingness to avoid the necessity of 
resigning the whole by agreeing to surrender a part. With 
them, or without them, it is in the power of the Italian Parlia- 
ment to utilize the property of the Church for the wants of the 
nation ; and all wise men see that this is an act at once of such 
delicacy and importance that, if it can be helped, it should not 
be allowed to wear the appearance of confiscation, much less of 
being prompted by those political passions the forcible expression 
of which is one of the unfortunate qualities of General Garibaldi’s 
pen. To that end it is necessary that the nation should declare 
its will through a strong Government backed by a large majority. 
wee) es General Garibaldi is bent in showing that division and not 
, 4 union has succeeded to the yoke of the stranger; and, while 
ePRbe: arene the constituencies to allow no votes in the new Chamber 
ine fi iberticides, he seeks, instead of establishing liberty, merely 
4 to turn the tables and to follow the example of those who, 
. ; when they were possessed of power, abused it. This at a time 
1%, VP when the country is on the verge of bankruptcy, when the 
hy) it people are groaning under the weight of the taxation and 
ES Bh crying out for bread; when the internal condition of Italy is 
* worse than it was while the Austrians still ruled in Venetia ; 
ii ne ae we Ph of English capitalists was on its way 
\ p Me g ce to represent to Lord Stanley their disap- 
pointment at the failure of the guarantee of the Italian Govern- 
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ia’ between three and four millions, has pone. Se: See Sennen 
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But let us not overrate the importance of his present line 
of action as it affects the prospects of Italy. In repeatin 
on another field the indiscretion of Aspromonte, he 7 : fe 

: so with similar results. Italy survived the unwise love of 


her patriot upon that occasion, and ma : . 

, y do so again. It 
T true that wherever he has appeared—at Relea cemien 
/ Rovigo, Padua, Venice—he has been received with a wild 
: enthusiasm. But Italian enthusiasm is nothing if not wild 


the opportunity of giving an ovation to somebody as a 


constituencies, and tells them that “ in Italy it is necessary to | 





and @ nation which “ neither studies nor works” must welcome | 


Gad-cond Tt verilous position, the state of its finances, the | 


eT 


hunger of the people, the division of its politicians into two 
hostile camps, and the momentous struggle which commences 
to-morrow, fraught with consequences more vital to it than 
the campaign of last summer, have not diminished the puerile 
zest with which it has plunged into the childish frivolitieg 
of the carnival. Ovations therefore go for little in egtj. 
mating the effect which the General’s manifesto will’ haye 
upon the elections. Few of those who presented him with 
their vivas can back them with votes, for with a population 
of twenty-five millions, the Italian constituencies number only 
two hundred thousand electors. Against the flags and carpets 
and gondolas of Venice, shall we be very wrong if we oppose 
the sentiments of the Senator Manteucci, who calls upon hig 
friends to rally round the Ministry and Baron Ricasoli, the 
liberticides against whom Garibaldi has launched his thunder? 
We are told that sensible men find it impossible to approve 
of this unexpected appearance of the Hermit of Caprera in 
the electoral arena after his patriotic and resigned conduct 
during the late war. We can well believe it. The sense of 
relief which the friends of Italy felt when, on the disappoint- 
ing termination of the war, he went quietly back to Caprera, 
showed how capable they thought him of adding to the heart- 
burning of that occasion, how incapable of acting wisely unless 
he resolved not to act at all. Will they regard with patience 
the wrongheaded plunge he has now made into the midst of a 
strife to which his first act is to contribute a firebrand pro- 
clamation; and if they do not, will not his influence suffer by 
their defection? This at least he will have done when the 
electors proceed to the urn,—he will have strengthened the 
claims of the Ministry upon all wise and moderate men, and 
he will have brought to their aid that clericalism which has 
hitherto stood aloof from them. If the result of this accession 
is a majority for the Government, the case of Italy will not be 
without hope, and General Garibaldi will have served the 
cause of order while attempting to defeat it. 








THE FENIANS AGAIN. 


Tue Fenians have at last taken the field in something like 
force, and, in numbers variously reckoned at from one to four 
thousand, have dared the British army to try conclusions with 
them. From the time when Fenianism first excited the atten- 
tion of the Government until now it must often have been 
painful, even to Irishmen who had no sympathy with the 
movement, to contrast the valour of its tongue with the feeble- 
ness of its action. A rebel caught red-handed has at least this 
redeeming point, that he has proved his readiness to bite as 
well as bark ; that he is not a mere cur who snarls at your heels, 
and, when you turn upon him, runs off with his tail between 
his legs. The Fenian chiefs talked much, but did nothing; 
they escaped the imputation of cowardice only by incurring that 
of being swindlers; and they brought discredit upon Ireland, 
because it was believed that, to a great extent, the movement 
they directed had the support of the Irish people. It was, 
moreover, felt that it would be a relief in every way if they 
would come out from their hiding-places and do their worst, 
To the Government and the authorities in Ireland there could 
hardly be a consummation more to be desired. But to the 
people whose chains were to be struck off it was a matter of 
life and death to know when the operation was to begin. F or, 
pending the realization of the Irish, Republic, they were losing 
all the advantages 6f peace and quietness. Labour and capital 
were alike deserting them. They were suffering all the 
of a state of revolutionary transition without movinga:step in the 
direction of the promised land, and they had to»share the 
discredit which Fenian braggadocia was bringing upon the 
whole country. All this while, chowever, the Fenian chiefs 
made no sign. Seizures were now-dnd then made of pikes, oF 
revolvers, or Greek fire; and occasionally a National School- 
teacher, or a blacksmith, or a discharged drill-sergeant was 
arrested. But thisshowed Fenianism only in its passive state. 
It was quite a relief to us all when news came that it-h 
effected an outbreak, though of a mild and feeble character, at 
Chester, and we saw something like the beginning of the end, 
when it subsequently mustered courage and energy enough to 
cut the wires of the telegraph at Valentia, and shoot a moun 
constable. But this week it has surpassed the hopes of its 
most enthusiastic supporters. Whether it has @ 8 
surprise in store for us, we cannot of course say. But in the 
neighbourhoood of Dublin there haye been simultaneous rising® 
in several different places. On Tuesday night 500 met in 
Temple-road, Rathmines, 700 on the Orumlin-road, and 100 
at Tallaght. On the same night 200 Fenians marched from 
Dundrum—ill-omened name, for the Great Britain went a5 
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there two-and-twenty years ago—to Stepaside, disarmed and 
handcuffed four policemen; went thence to Glencullen Station, 
took the constables prisoners, and carried them off to Tallaght. 
At Drogheda 1,000 Fenians took possession of the Market- 
house. At Kilmallock, Dermore, Holy Cross, and Castlemartyr 
they attacked the police-barracks; and, at Kilbaha, near Kil- 
rush, they attacked and ransacked the coastguard station. 
What they may have done elsewhere we as yet know not, for 
they have destroyed all communication by telegraph and rail 
between Dublin and Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary. This is 
something like a rising. It gives us substance to deal with. 
And yet, when we come to look closer at it, it is but melancholy 
fooling after all. 

We cannot resist a feeling of compassion for the hot-headed 
youths who have allowed themselves to be seduced into this 
ridiculous movement. One half of the patriot bands which 
went out to Tallaght to do battle for the liberation of Ireland 
were lads of between eighteen and twenty, and their fitness for 
the task they had undertaken may be guessed from the fact 
that the drapery establishments of Dublin were found on 
Wednesday morning to be considerably short of hands. They 
were armed with rifles, revolvers, daggers, bowie-knives, and 
American swords; and that the inspiration of a national 
emblem might not be wanting, they took with them a green 
flag, with a harp embroidered on it in white silk. But long 
before they came in sight of an opponent their courage, like that 
of Bob Acres, oozed out of their fingers’ ends, or took refuge in 
their heels. When they learnt that some of their party had 
been taken by the police, hundreds of them threw away their 
weapons and slunk back to the city. At Tallaght, a small 
body of police challenged 1,000 Fenians. The latter fired upon 
the constables without hurting them, but no sooner did the 
constables return their fire than they laid down their arms 
and fled. In other places they seem to have made a somewhat 
better, but still an ineffectual stand, even with the odds in their 
favour. At Drogheda, a handful of police drove 1,000 of them 
out of the market-house, of which they had possessed them- 
selves, took forty prisoners, and a large quantity of ammunition 
and Greek fire. At Kilmallock, twenty-two constables con- 
tended with 200 Fenians for three hours, the latter ultimately 
retreating, leaving fourteen of their number prisoners and three 
dead. As yet the police alone have been more than equal to 
the task of suppressing the insurrection without the aid of the 
military, and though the Fenians would seem on this occasion 
to have used every effort to do their best, it is only in their 
previous risings that we can find a parallel to the contemptible 
character of these exploits. But it would be a mistake to 
underrate their powers of mischief because they are despicable 
as soldiers. We can have no hope for Ireland so long as her 
people continue in that state of anxiety in which the Fenian 
movement has kept them for the last three years. Irish capital 
is as much an absentee as the Irish landlord. It seeks any 
investment but a native one; and that will always be its 
tendency while political agitation takes the form of conspiracy 
and aims at revolution, no matter how incompetent it may 
be to effect it. When farmers and others are withdrawing 
their money from the banks, who can blame the landlords 
for living out of the country? It is shocking to think of 
the effect of such a state of things upon so poor a people. 
In truth, besides the interest which Irishmen themselves, 
of all classes, have in the suppression of this pestilential 
movement, the interest of the Imperial Government sinks 
into nothing. Against it the Fenians are powerless; but 
they are not powerless against the best interests of Ireland, 
nor can the whole British army do more for Irishmen than 
suppress rebellion wherever it shows its head. What remains, 
they must do for themselves. We hear that some gentlemen 
are arming their tenantry. If that is necessary, let it be done. 
But what is mainly needed is, that the loyal people should 
everywhere unite to stamp out the plague of Fenianism, 
and should be incessant in their efforts to do so until the last 
vestige of it has disappeared. Is there not public spirit enough 
in the sister country to undertake this task? In opening the 
Commission for Cork, on Tuesday, Mr. Justice Fitzgerald con- 
gratulated the grand jury on the fact that no grave offence 
against person or property had been perpetrated during 
Seven months in a county containing half a million of people. 
Baron Deasy, addressing the grand jury of the county of 
Louth, said that all the persons who had been arrested as 
suspected Fenians were strangers to the county, and that there 
was not a single person belonging to it in custody on account 
of any offence against the authorities. In a sermon delivered 
recently, the Roman Catholic bishop of Kerry, while blaming 
the people of his diocese for not combining to put down the 





who sympathized with them. There are indications of a loyal 
state of feeling on the part of the masses in Ireland, which 
ought to be strong enough to tear up Fenianism by the root. 
And until that be done, in vain will the Legislature pass 
measures of Tenant Right, and remove religious disabilities, 
There can be neither peace, nor prosperity, nor hope for Ireland, 


till her people take into their own hands the abatement of this 
intolerable curse. 








THE UNIVERSITY TESTS ABOLITION BILL. 


THE “ ecclesiastical Wednesdays ” of the House of Commons 
have this session commenced auspiciously for the cause of 
religious liberty and equality. ‘The Conservatives are, as usual, 
very different men on the Opposition and on the Ministerial 
benches. In the cold shade of the former they are full of scruples, 
and are obstinate sticklers for securities. In the sunshine 
of the latter—even in such dubious sunshine as they at present 
enjoy—their vigilance relaxes and their fears abate. On Wed- 
nesday week Lord Naas made the discovery that Church and 
State would still hold together, if a Roman Catholic occupied 
the Irish woolsack ; and last Wednesday Mr. Coleridge’s Tests 
Abolition (Oxford) Bill passed a second reading without a dis- 
sentient voice. Not even the fact that it was Ash-Wednesday 
could stimulate the flagging zeal of those who were in 1866 so 
eager to denounce it as fraught with untold evil, both to the 
Universities and to the Church. Lord Cranborne was silent, 
and Mr. Hardy, the chosen representative of the lingering bigotry 
of Oxford, made no sign of opposition to a measure which, under 
other circumstances, he denounced with all the vehemence of his 
turbid oratory. We do not desire to draw more than the legitimate 
inference from a change of tactics which is at least remarkable. 
We are not sanguine enough to hope that even this very 
moderate, and indeed, per se, insignificant measure, will be 
allowed to pass without opposition through its subsequent 
stages—still less that the House of Lords is at present. 
prepared to concede to Nonconformists that very scant. 
measure of justice which it embodies. But we may safely 
assume that the changed attitude of the Tory party implies a 
certain loss of heart and hope; a growing conviction that. 
“time is on our side” in this as in other matters; and an 
increasing reluctance to fight for a cause which is inconsistent 
with the whole spirit and tendency of the age. We prefer 
at any rate to attribute the absence of all opposition to the 
second reading of Mr. Coleridge’s Bill to this cause, rather 
than to a desire to save the Government from the ignominy of 
a defeat under existing circumstances. Be the motive, how- 
ever, what it may, we are entitled to express our satisfaction 
that no member of the House was bold enough to rise in his 
place and defend the present state of things. As for the Bill 
itself, it is a very simple and a very small one. All that it 
does is to repeal a portion of the University Act of 1854, which 
limits its operation to the B.A. degree, and also to repeal such 
portions of the Act of Uniformity as compel professors and 
laymen to declare their assent to the Thirty-nine Articles. If 
it be passed, it will enable a Dissenter to become an M.A., 
to take part in the procedings of Convocation, and to vote 
for the representatives of the University in Parliament. It 
does not in any way affect the government of the colleges, or 
entitle Dissenters to hold college appointments. On the contrary, 
it leaves the collegiate system entirely untouched, and in nodegree 
diminishes the control which the Church possesses over these in- 
stitutions. All that it does is to enable the Nonconformist to 
repair to the University without being placed under the ban of 
inferiority so far as University honours and privileges are con- 
cerned, while still leaving him out in the cold so far as relatos to 
the places of honour, emolument, trust, and power, which are in 
the gift of the colleges. It was admitted last year by the oppo- 
nents of the Bill that there is no valid justification for the 
exclusion of Dissenters from the Mastership of Arts, and from 
the right to vote for members of Parliament; but they urged 
that to admit those who are not members of the Church to a 
seat in the governing body of the University was a step fraught 
with peril. If this were done, the distinctive character and the 
intimate relation between the Church and the University would 
be endangered, if not destroyed. In time, if not immediately, 
there would cease to be any distinctive or definite religious 
teaching within its walls. Controversy and doubt would take 
the place of religion, peace, and unity. The colleges would 
ultimately be invaded by Nénconformists, and in the end we_ 
should have something like “ the Godless system of education ” 


| pursued in the Queen’s colleges in Ireland. 


It is not difficult to show that these apprehensions are 


utterly groundless. The admission of a few Dissenters into 
enlans, admitted that there was not a man amongst them , Convocation would no more prevent 


University being 
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substantially aChurch institution than the presence of a few Jews 
in the House of Commons prevents that body being a Christian 
assembly, or than the existence of Roman Catholics in this 
eountry prevents England from being a Protestant Power. There 
is no probability that the great bulk of the members of the 
University will, within any appreciable time, be other than 
members of the Church; and while that is the case 1t 1s obviously 
much more likely that Dissenters will be cured of Nonconformity 
than that Churchmen will be converted to Dissent. AH the in- 
fluences, all the traditions, all the associations of the place, are 
on the side of the Church, and it would be strange indeed if, 
with the aid of these and of her numerical preponderance, she 
cannot hold ber own. To us it seems plain enough that if 
she fail under such circumstances the fault must rest with 
herself; the cause of her decay must be some signal failure of 
faith, of energy, and of zeal on the part of those to whom her 
interests are intrusted. So far from being injured she will be 
benefited by a healthy rivalry, and a generous conflict with 
Nonconformity. Hedged in and protected by exclusive privileges 
she has no motive to develop her powers or to stimulate the 
religious life of her members. Mr. Coleridge, in the course of his 
speech the other day, remarked that for centuries the governing 
body of the University has been constantly and steadily opposed to 
anything likereligious earnestness,come from whatever generation 
it might. Does anybody believe that that would be the case if 
even a moderate number of Nonconformists resorted to Oxford ? 
For our own part we do not think so ill of those who are in 
authority as to doubt that they would not in that case oppose 
earnestness to earnestness and zeal to zeal; nor have we so little 
confidence in our principles as to fear for the result. The notion 
that by excluding Nonconformists from Convocation religious 
controversy would be excluded from the University, Mr. Cole- 
ridge treated with proper contempt. It would not be a desirable 


end to seek, even if it were attainable; and every one knows | 
| there is no extravagance which will fail to find not merely adhe- 


that it is not attained at present, and that it cannot be attained 
in any place, or amongst any body of men where there is intel- 
lectual life and vitality. As to the abolition of distinctive 
religious teaching, it is perfectly plain that this will not be 








promoted by a measure which gives Nonconformists no power | 


in the colleges where this teaching is carried on. 
extent it may be desirable to relax the stringency of the tests 
which at present secure the orthodoxy of those who are in posi- 
tion to influence the character of this instruction, we do not 
now say,—this is part of a very large question which is not in 
the slightest degree raised by the present measare; but it is a 
rather significant sign of the times, that even a man like Mr. 
Coleridge—for whose soundness as a Christian Lord Cranborne 
vouched in the course of last year’s debate—should be found 
declaring that “the Church of England must be prepared 
greatly to widen her gates and liberalize her tests, if she 
expected to be able to retain within her communion any sub- 
stantial majority of religious and thinking Englishmen.” 
_ We are quite aware that the main objection of the most 
intelligent opponents of this Bill rests, not so much upon what 
it does as upon what they think it will lead to. They see in it 
the thin end of the wedge, and they fear that if this be once 
inserted it will be driven home until Dissenters are placed on 
a footing of perfect equality with Churchmen, both in the 
University and in the colleges. They are terrified at the 
prospect of seeing an Independent or a Wesleyan at the head 
of a house, and they shrink with natural repugnance but with 
unfounded apprehension from the idea that a time may come 
when the religion of the Church of England will cease to be 
in any intelligible sense that of the University. So long 
however, as the Church numbers amongst her members r" 
largely ‘Preponderating majority of the classes who resort to 
the Universities, it is clear that there is no danger of such a 
result, even if Dissenters are rendered eligible to every one of 
the collegiate appointments. When that ceases to be the case 
the right of the Church to her present position will cease also. 
If the restrictions which Mr, Coleridge proposes to abolish are 
wrong in themselves, they are not a source of strength, but of 
weakness; if their abolition leads to other innovations it can 
only be because these latter are in principle right and just 
Nor do we at all seek to conceal our own opinion that Uni- 
versity reform will not stop short at the point to which the 
present Bill would advance it. The Dissenters. as Mr. Lowe 
traly said last year, cannot, and ought not to be satisfied with 
mere admission to Convocation and to the privilege of votin 
fcr members of Parliament. Until they are rendered eli ible 
tor all lay appointments, both in the University and in the 
colleges, they are left ina position of inferiority, against which 
they are entitled to protest. They must feel themselves rathe 
tolerated in, than freely admitted to, the University. = 


It is, indeed, urged that they may open halls for themselves, 


To what | 


and reign supreme therein. But even if this were the fagt 
which it is not, it would be no answer to their claims. It jg net 
the same thing to be a member of Balliol or Oriel, and to be . 
member of a new college around which no historical associations 
and no ennobling memories gather. And although Dissenters 
are now allowed to be members of several colleges in Oxford, that 
fact only renders the more galling their exclusion from all the 
places of honour or emolument to which their fellow-students may 
aspire. What is withheld from them, gives a character of insult 
to that which is granted to them. Sooner or later, Parliament 
will undoubtedly find itself compelled to recognise the fact that 
the Universities are not ecclesiastical’ but lay institutions; that 
they are not the property of the Church, but of the people of 
England; that they are, in the broadest sense of the word, 
National, and that as such all her Majesty’s subjects have a 
right to resort to them on terms of perfect equality. Thig js 
not, however, the time to raise a question of such magnitude, 
It is, nevertheless, one which will have to be met; and it will 
have to be met all the sooner if those who seek to maintain 
the existing state of things persist in obstinately refusing the 
most trifling concessions and in retaining the most useless, but 
at the same time the most irritating, disability by which Non. 
conformists are affected. If they are wise enough to pursue a 
temporizing and a conciliating poficy, they may stave off what 
they deem the evil day for a much longer period than we should 
desire. A policy of dogged resistance can only result in raising 
extreme demands, and exciting an agitation to which a 
reformed House of Commons is not likely to be long insensible, 


SUNDAY REFRESHMENT. 


Every now and then outbursts of folly seem to afilict the 
English mind. Some craze is ever coming into fashion; and 


rents, but devotees. One day table-tarning is the popular faith. 
This in turn gives way to spirit-rapping; and people believe 
that their friends talk in heaven, stuff for which they would 
have been put in a madhouse on earth. Then teetotallism 
suddenly becomes the new creed of the hour. All vice is 
discovered in a pint pot. Barley brought all mischief into the 
world, and malt is the curse. The supporters of these prin- 
ciples are generally clergymen. Dwelling as they do so con- 


| stantly on heavenly matters, these worthy men are hardly, 


_ of him in this week’s newspapers, is that he is trying 


perhaps, competent judges of earthly affairs. At least, from 
Bacon’s day downwards, the general remark is that their know- 
ledge of them is limited. And certainly, for saints great 
allowances ought to be made. Those who find their only 
delight in the invisible world, should not be taken too 
severely to task for not understanding the necessities of the 
material globe in which they live. Those who know only 
the pleasures of the spirit must not be too sternly rebuked 
for not comprehending the wants of the body. The meek- 
ness of the dove is seldom united with the wisdom of the 
serpent. Great allowances, we repeat, should be made, We 
do not inquire into the private lives of our great modern divines, | 
whether of the Church of England or of the Roman Catholic 
Church, or of Dissenting bodies. This would be rightly thought 
a breach of good manners. But as we turn over the lives of 
the saints of old, and read of the poverty and _self-endurance 
of St. Francis of Assisi, of the labours and abstinence of 
St. Bernard, of the strict rules of St. Benedict, so carefully : 
carried out not only by his own but other holy orders, we think 
that here, perhaps, we see some reflex of the lives of wo 
great contemporary divines. In this way only can we reconcile 
their preaching with their practice. We feel sure that — 
eminent divines, Church of England, Roman Catholic, a2 
Dissenting, who spoke at the Guildhall last Monday, 
have at least earned some right to dictate to all the 
rest of their fellow creatures, who, without pretending 
to any special goodness, are still capable of judging for them: 
selves between right and wrong. Teetotallism has é 
upon a new phase. Last Monday were gathered together 4 
number of divines of all denominations for the purpose © 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors on @ Sunday. 
The Church of Rome was represented by no less & personage 
than Archbishop Manning. The Church of England was gup- 
ported by Dr. Garrett, of whom we have never heard, aD the 


Dissenting interests by the Rev. Newman Hall, of whom we 
have heard a great deal. One great name was, indeed, wa? 
ar 


Where was the modern St. Francis—the Dean of 
We regret to say that whilst his brethren in Lo 
advocating the claims of water, Dean Close was engaged a 
putting it down at Carlisle; for the last that has ro ap 
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down steam. He has witnessed, according to his own account, 
a spectacle, which has been granted to no other man. “ Two, 
four, six engines,” he says, “ have been constantly seen lighting 
their fires with coal,” a fact which, if true, must save the 
stokers in the North of England a great deal of trouble. The 
meeting, however, seems to have been quite foolish enough 
without the presence of Dean Close. Dr. Garrett first struck 
the key-note of folly. He introduced, figuratively speaking, a 
model working man, who wanted to know how Mr. Gladstone 
would like a gin-palace opposite to his house in Carlton- 
terrace, and concluded by telling the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that working men wished to have “ their places as 
quiet as your’s is.” But whose fault is it that gin-palaces are 
noisy? Again, does any one compel the working man to live 
opposite a gin-palace? Then Dr. Garrett went on to speak 
in that frothy declamatory style which is generally supposed 
to be more characteristic of Dissent than of the Church of 
England. He told his audience—“ He would speak there as if 
he was speaking in the House of Commons. This meeting was, 
so to speak, the people’s House of Commons, and they should send 
forth a voice that should be heard by the Queen on her throne, 
by the nobles in their Chamber, byevery candidatewho seeks a seat 





in the House of Commons.” Afterreading this bombast, which 
might have served as a model of style to King Cambyses him- 
self, we can hardly regret the law which prevents clergymen | 
from entering the House. Even, however, if they could, one 
consolation would remain—that they would never be allowed 
to speak if they attempted any imitation of Dr. Garrett’s | 
eloquence. Then after Dr. Garrett, rose, of all people, an alder- 
man. The Gracchi complaining about sedition, Clodius being 
angry with adulterers, and Catiline accusing Cethegus, are not 
more incongruous than an alderman inveighing against the 
evils of drinking. But just as our learned and religious con- 
temporary, the Morning Advertiser, has allied itself with the 
licensed victualling interest, so the Sbciety for Prohibiting the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors has prpbably allied itself with the 
aldermanic interest. After all, our Saints -possess some amount 
of worldly wisdom. And then the worthy alderman, after 
having first shown his religion, began. to display his learning. 
He referred to Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s réeceat work on America. 
He bid us look at the Mormons. Theré,‘at the Salt Lake, was 
neither drinking nor drunkenness; there was only love. He 
was not a Mormon, he was only an alderman; still, he could 
not help admiring the sobriety of the Mormons. We deeply 
regret that this worthy alderman, who, according to his own 
account, never touches wine on a Sunday, has not extended 
his studies on Mormonism. Had he ever read the works of 
Captain Burton and M. Jules Remy on the subject, he would 
have seen that there were as good reasons for the absence | 
of drunkenness as of prostitution at Utah. However, as 
he has begun the literature of drunkenness and sobriety, | 
we trust that he will go on and give the world the 
benefit of his labours. But, unless his studies go somewhat 
deeper than they have done with regard to sobriety at 
Utah and its bearing upon the drunkenness in London on 
a Sunday, they will possess very little value. Then we 
suppose, seizing upon the incongruity of an alderman com- | 
plaining of the sale of intoxicating liquors on a Sunday, a Mr. | 
Wright endeavoured to propose an amendment. But the | 
enthusiasts would not hear him. Your Paritans are always so 
jealous of liberty that they will allow no one to enjoy it but | 
themselves, Your saint, too, is like “the poor wren, the most | 
diminutive of birds,” which will always fight on behalf of its 
unfledged bantlings, against Minerva’s owl. Yells, and groans, 
and hisses, were our Puritans’ ideas of fair play. In spite of the 
Lord Mayor’s strong intercession, neither the proposer nor the 
seconder of the amendment could be fairly heard. Such conduct 
shows the true spirit of the promoters of the scheme. They 
are simply tyrants in social life, who will neither live themselves, 
nor let others live. Then, after a scene of disorder, such as is 
only to be witnessed at a teetotal meeting or Donnybrook Fair, 
Archbishop Manning addressed the Sabbatarians. What the 
“Apostles of the Gentiles ” could have to do with the so-called 
grievances of the working man against the gin-palace, is, in 
spite of his explanations, difficult to say. What, too, a Roman 
Catholic Archbishop could have to do with a meeting which pro- 
fessedly aims at abrogating not merely some of the enjoyments 
but the actnal necessities of human life on a Sanday, is still 
more difficult to conceive. We expected better things from 
Archbishop Manning. He is widely separated from such people 
as Dr. Garrett, and Mr. Newman Hall, and Alderman Hale. 
He knows more of the world than the first two, and'is certainly 
better read than the last. We think that instead of talking 
nonsense—as he was obliged to do, for nothing but nonsense 


} 





Would be listened to at such meetings—about free-trade in 


drunkenness, and his admiration of the sobriety in Scotland on 
the Sabbath-day, he would have done much better to haye 
remembered some of the sayings of St. Philip Neri. That 
shrewd observer, one of the greatest ornaments of Archbishop 
Manning’s Church, and one of the profoundest judges of haman 
nature that ever lived, was constantly laying down the law of 
moderation and not of total abstemiousness, ‘“ Men,” he says 
in one of his many apophthegms, “are the carpenters of their 
own crosses.” And if people wish to shut up public-houses on 
a Sunday, let them abstain from entering them. This will shut 
them up more effectually than any law. Now mer, however, 
whine and blame the public-houses for being open as the cause 
of their drunkenness. But both the fault and the cure is in 
themselves. They are the carpenters of their own crosses. 
Then when Archbishop Manning had finished his speech about 
the temptations of public-houses, which are no more temptations 
than the Thames is a temptation to make people suicides, 
arose another disturbance, worse probably than is ever heard in 
a public-house.~ The amendment was put, and of course lost. 
Another attempt was made to utter a little common sense, but 
that, too, failed like the first. 

Then to crown the proceedings with its fullest measure of 
absurdity, rose the Rev. Newman Hall. This charitable man 


| proposes to deprive us of the means of obtaining any refreshment: 


onaSunday. We may be ona journey, we may be tired, we may: 
be ill, but not a drop of beer, or wine, or spirits shall we buy, © 
Such men appear to read the Sermon on the Mount by some 
boustrophedon process. Nothing, not even their Bible, seems 
to teach them liberality of spirit, or respect for the opinions 
of others. Mr. Newman Hall is good enough to inform 
us that he has been travelling on the Continent, and says 
he saw less drunkenness there in six weeks, where the wine- 
shops are always open, than on one Sunday in England. 
But is that a legitimate reason for shutting up all public- 
houses in London on Sunday? Enthusiasts of the Newman 
Hall stamp are above taking into consideration such 
petty matters as differences of climate, and consequently of 
habits and food. At first sight it looks very much as if Mr, 
Newman Hall and his friends found that they could not attract 
any one to their chapels, and so are determined to let no one 
go to the public-house. We are very far from saying this. 
But we do say that in these proceedings at the Guildhall last 
Monday, we clearly discern a revival of the old Puritan spirit 
of intolerance in its very worst shape. That spirit now shows 
itself by hating only beer and reprimanding man; but it will 
end, as Dr. Watts does in one of his hymns, by hating the 
very water itself, and reprimanding God for making rivers 
dangerous. 








EXEMPLARY DAMAGES, 


Tue Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes has beer 
lately dropping out of public favour in consequence of the 
cases being more or less of an ordinary character. Besides 
the details are now suppressed to some extent, and as the 
modest people who read the newspapers care for nothing 


| if not details, it is but rarely we are afforded an extended 


account of the institution. But it is curious to notice the 
exceptional causes. Nobody cares to learn how a cabman 


| was cuckolded, but the world is curious when a nobleman 


is subjected to a similar disaster. A guardsman with £7,000 a 
year is of sufficient figure to become a centre of curiosity ; and 
a bereaved husband, formerly a military man but now in the 
East Kent Militia, moves also within that circle where common 
crimes become invested with that enchantment which their 
social distance from those of the crowd might be supposed to 
lend them. We need not recapitulate the facts as brought out 
in Maxwell v. Maxwell and Westcar. It will serve our design 
to dwell on one or two points. Mr. Westcar seduced his friend’s 
wife, and afterwards when proceedings were taken said that he 
“ was used to that sort of thing,” an expression which Serjeant 
Ballantine, as his advocate, interpreted as “a sudden yielding 
to temptation for which Mr. Westcar would: always feel 
remorse.” The gallant guardsman also threatened counter 
charges or sets off of connivance and cruelty against Mr. 
Maxwell if the latter went on with the suit. The judge 
summed up distinctly against Mr. Westcar, and the jury 
returned a verdict for the petitioner, and assessed his injuries 
at £10,000. Now Mr. Maxwell was to some extent the victim 
of a carelessness for which it is not easy to account. He 
surely must have known something of Mr. Westcar, who was 
“ased to that sort of thing,” and a very little should have 
deterred him from bringing his wife into a situation which, as 
a man of the world, he might haye anticipated was, at least, 
perilous. Of course, this does not excuse Mr. Westcar, though 
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it probably was one of the excuses he made to himself. The law 
is so constituted that Mr. Westcar was comparatively secure 
from every unpleasant contingency that might arise in 
connection with his guilt. He could, in fact, afford, under 
the statute, to seduce any woman who came in his way. At 
most, he would only have to fill up a cheque and allow his 
attorney and banker to close the matter when it came to the 
worst. Dismal as the story reads there is a ludicrous incon- 
gruity in the sections of the judge’s charge where he is obliged 
to speak of honour, and compensation for honour, as if for an 
injured spine in a railway accident. ‘‘ Here were three people, 
one of them perfectly innocent, and two guilty. How fell the 
judgmont for the crime which had been committed P Why the 
innocent man suffered the most, and had the burden cast upon 
him of beginning life afresh. The least guilty of the other two 
suffered the next. Wherever modest women congregated, her 
name would no more be heard.” We doubt the correctness of 
these latter sentences. This lady will not, probably, suffer 
from being excluded from the society of “ modest women,” and 
will seek consolation amongst the more congenial order to 
which she may in reality have belonged all her life. Such 
creatures do not endure half the pangs with which it is the 
sentimental fashion to accredit them. As a rule, the act in 
which detection follows has been the conclusion of an inherent 
viciousness, and the sequence is more likely to be that gaiety 
which disports itself with a comfortable shamelessness rather 
than that penitential sorrow of which we read in novels. The 
false wife is as bad in every respect as the false friend who 
receives or invites her advances. Her husband may be well 
rid of her but for the mischief which her fall does him over and 
above the personal hurt it inflicts upon him. Her sin is worse 
than a sin of passion; for mingled with passion of the basest 
kind there is the sneaking offence of hypocrisy. With such a 
class of mind she may carry on pleasantly enough after 
her exposure, and many women of the kind certainly do. 
Mr. Westcar has received no punishment whatever. If his 
hair was cut short, a felon’s dress exchanged for his uniform, 
with the prospect of a treadmill or oakum-picking before him 
for the next two years, he might be cured effectually; but as it 
is, when the decree and the costs are satisfied, he may do as he 
pleases. The law among the Indian tribes is similar to our code 
in this respect. For beads, wampum, brands, gunpowder, and 
a tomahawk, substitute pounds sterling, and the injured 
Pawnee or the injured English husband stand on precisely the 
-Same ground. Surely such a state of things calls for amend- 
ment. There are cases in which an adulterer causes infinitely 
more pain and misery than a garotter, and we are all as 
concerned in the repression of the one as the other. People 
outside need not closely investigate the differences between a 
crime and a “ tort,” and the “ torts” occasionally discovered 
through the agency of the Divorce Court might be with advan- 
tage placed in an exceptional catalogue. 

Another aspect in which to regard exemplary damages is to 
consider whether they may not encourage a kind of speculation 
which we need not describe, beyond comparing it with that of 
the person who misrepresents matters to an insurance company, 
and is paid on a false account. It is quite possible to conceive 
a husband and wife bad enough to combine for the purpose of 
procuring a large sum of money, and it is even possible to con- 
ceive this when the conception involves the dishonour of the 
husband. It is in human nature, likewise, for a husband to 
drive his wife into adultery with the ultimate prospect of 
obtaining a substantial income in the shape of damages from a 
credulous jury. Those were difficulties in the path of legisla- 
tion on the subject, and experience has done little to suggest a 
method for their removal. To affix degrading penalties, the 
7 cat,” for instance, to seduction, would be attended with seune 
risk, and we could scarce revive in these days the primitive 
punishment of the smock, the church-door, and the lighted 
candle. And yet the necessity for a deterrent correction in a 
case like that of which we are writing, is apparent. Seduction 
does not bring its own punishment to the male seducer. Though 
supposed to be, and flattering ourselves that we ave, the 0 
domestic and virtuous people in the world, we possess a litera- 
ture in which adultery is systematically taught and commended 
and which, although it is now shelved, still manages to prove its 
existence in our theatres from time to time. Society does not 
offer the cold shoulder to a gentleman who runs away with another 
gentleman’s wife, if the former remains a decent period on the 
Continent, and then reappears in a gradual, half-deferential style 
—first in a club smoking-room, next ata quiet dinner-part ba 
lastly at a good house where even the unmarried Jeahhors oan 
be over severe upon him. Women who are rigidly virtuous never 

feel the comforts of virtue so closely and delightfully as when 


contrasting them with the wickedness of an erring sister ; and it | 
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may be that the favour with which Don Juan is regarded arigeg 
from a reflex action of having brought a new pleasure with hig 
company. We have heard that after a notorious divorce cage 
the gentleman who figured as co-respondent received numeroug 
offers of marriage from various ladies, some utterly unknown 
to him. Whether this arose from peculiar features of the case 
or from the same mysterious cause which induced persons to 
propose for Madeleine Smith after her trial for murder, we 
need not now inquire; but it showed at least that the “9. 
respondent” was not altogether beyond the pale of femining 
compassion. Mr. Maxwell unfortunately cannot look to society 
for his revenge. Society is charitable to adulterers, while to 
the other person there is a set not belonging to society which 
is not so particular, and where she may find a convenient 
sliding scale of manners and morals. The Judge Ordinary 
described the world as a sort of providence, but the punishment 
it entailed for matrimonial unchastity, according to him, seemed 
disproportionate. The law must do the business of Providence 
according to our view, as the world is too much engrossed with 
its own affairs to be just; and if we wait until society is 
virtuous enough to condemn its own teachings, we must wait 
until there is not a single cause set down for hearing before 
either the Judge Ordinary or any of his brethren. 








MR. RUSKIN ON COMMUNISM. 


Wuey, more than twenty-four years ago, the Oxford 
graduate wrote his notes upon “ Modern Painters,” he took 
care to perfect himself in the art which he sought to teach, 
He had practised with success under J. D. Harding and Copley 
Fielding, and the world found that when he spoke it was with 
authority, and not as those scribes who at that time re- 
sembled the good-natured Bohemian in Mr. Thackeray’s novel, 
that contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette certain effusions on 
the picture galleries in which a set of phrases returned again 
and again, like the tunes in a very limited musical-box. It is 
true that old Turner, a rough cynic, did not think much of the 
young man from Oxford, and protested against many of those 
fine things which John Ruskin, M.A., found in his landscapes. 
But Ruskin was accepted by the world as a fine-art critic, and 
the world was only too willing to listen to him. It listens to 
him still, but with regret that he should have left the province 
of Art, in which he had laboriously travelled, and set his face 
towards the unsettled republic of political economy wherein he 
is a stranger. There are few finer passages in the English 
language than those in “ Modern Painters,”—such as Man’s 
use and function, the Lessons of creation, when he rises to & 
sublime height in descanting on the power of God, or the 
description of the clouds in the “ Stones of Venice.” There 
are passages about the sky, the sea, the moor, the rocks, 
which are unsurpassed for a power, thought, and reverential 
sublimity at once purifying and elevating. But in an evil hour, 
as we think, Mr. Ruskin became a social science teacher, and 
said wild things in his “ Unto this Last,” the “ Ethics of 
Dust,” and “ Sesame and Lilies.” These were strange titles, 
but they brought with them stranger words. Whether man 
has occupied the earth for six thousand or six million years, it 
matters little; during all the time he has trodden it he has 
gone utterly wrong, and has waited to be set right in his tortuous 
path by the author of “Modern Painters.” Now, Mr. Ruskin 
has been accepted as one of the three great thinkers of the age 
the other two being Thomas Carlyle and Alfred Tennyson. 
Against the last no one can have a word to say; but Ruskin 
and Carlyle, par nobile vatum, give such wild and uncou 
cries that it will be well if we try to understand them before 
we endeavour to followthem. Carlyle has deified three heroes, 
each one rather more faulty than the first. The first —we take 
it from Sartor Resartus and other Pythonic and oracular 
utterances—was Labour—the working man—who, 2g@ mi 
gigmanity, phantom captains, windbags, and rich nothings, 
was sure to go in and win; the second was Cromwell, and the 
third—ah! what a falling-off was there—old Frita—a kind of 
human and incarnate devil. Mr. Ruskin’s hero has also been 
the worker, and while we allow a generosity and nobility 
heart which has dictated this choice, we must regret that the 
method of serving this ideal great man, this uncrowned kings 
has been such that the working man has been misled and unduly 
puffed up, and is, indeed, under the guidance of his teachers, 
ripe for mischief. We all know by the controversy Tal 
in that amazing paper which enjoys the largest circulation 
in the world, and takes good care to let the world know * 
about domestic servants, that Mr. Ruskin treats his ™ 
uncommon kindness, and provides literature and musie Ke 
their recreation. We all know, too, that in “ Unto this 
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the gifted graduate of Oxford advanced the wildest theories as to 
the duties of the employer, who was specially counselled to pay 
bad workmen just as much as he would good ones, so as to 
produce, in a roundabout way surely, good and honest work. 
This is, we presume, to use his own words, “the art of esta- 
blishing the maximum inequality in our own favour.” He 
also lectured us on the “function” of the merchant, which is 
“to provide for the nation” in the “broad sense,” and not, we 
suppose, in the “ narrow sense” of providing for himself. “It 
is no more his function to get profit for himself,” says this 
astounding teacher, “out of that provision, than it is a 
clergyman’s function to get his stipend.” Well, St. 
Paul has told us that “the labourer is worthy of his 
hire,” especially in relation to clergymen, and as to 
Christians in general, that “ he who provideth not for his own 
is worse than an infidel;” but then St. Paul did not under- 
stand political economy—Oikonomia—house law, as Ruskin 
takes care to tell us. He decisively says (p. 33) that the 
merchant “has to apply all his energy and sagacity to the 
producing or obtaining it (his merchandise) in a perfect state, 
and distributing at the cheapest possible price where it is most 
needed.” Now as we householders have to pay for it (let us 
call it coal) the dearest possible price where and when it is 
most needed, say about Christmas or during the snow, we can 
only say with Mr. Ruskin (p. 2) that “ political economy has a 
plausible idea at the root of it.’ As our philosopher many 
years ago, when he wrote to the Cornhill, had a wild but fixed 
idea of abolishing profit, and thoroughly doing away with 
wealth, we must not be surprised at his having advanced 
lately so far as to do away with property. The Working Man, 
a Socialist publication issued by a confraternity, demands not 
only manhood and womanhood suffrage, but asks that a bank 
should be established by the nation whereof every man and 
woman should have the right to borrow. This paper proposes, 
as it seems to us, the abolition of machinery, and declares that 
“ Labouris sacred and elevates Man to the position of a co-operator 
with the Creator.” It also tells us who and what the London 
delegates of the International Association of working men are, 
namely, ‘‘ George Odger, ladies schoemaker (sic) ; Carter, hair- 
dresser; Jung, watchmaker; Eccarius, tailor; Cremer, car- 
penter;”’ and these gentlemen with strange names but familiar 
occupations are, we believe, already “Co-operators with the 
Creator.” It informs us that “ Bronterre O’Brien was a Christ- 
like man.” It also lets us into the political secret “ the Bible 
is not what it is represented to be!!” But Mr. Ruskin goes a 
step further. It is well to establish a national bank where- 
from all could be borrowers, because if we worked very hard 
and set aside the rule of making no profit, some of us 
might supply funds for the borrowers, and be happy 
in fulfilling our express function. It is possible we 
might consider that question of supply and demand 
put in so innocent and natural a manner rather a bore, but 
still we should have some chance if our working friends 
were not very voracious, of aiding them in their pleasant 
little game. But John Ruskin, M.A., cruelly cuts the ground 
from under us. Writing in the Morning Star of Monday to 
“ My dear D——,” and kindly “limiting his inquiry for the | 
present,” he thinks “that the system of regular wage-paying, 
whether it be in the abstract more just or not, is at all events 
the more prudent”—which is satisfactory to the working man, 
but—and here comes the gist of his letter—he also thinks that 
“the healthy sense of progress which is necessary to the 
strength and happiness of man does force upon him” and from | 
him his “long fixed conviction” “that one of the most im- | 
portant conditions for the establishment of a healthy system of 
Social economy (house law!) would be the restraint of the 
properties and incomes of the upper classes beyond fied limits!” | 


will submit to be shorn of their wealthy excrescences without a 
murmur. 

The fact is, we live in dangerous times, when many con- 
flicting opinions are blowing about, like winds upon a gusty 
day, from all quarters of the compass. It was formerly thought 
that when each individual had perfect freedom of speech and 
action, a perfect right to the fruit of his own labour, and the 
power of willing away his property to his children or 
whomsoever he chose to succeed him, the State was free and 
about as perfect as human imperfectibility allowed it to be. 
Man had behind him the stimulus of poverty and before him 
the reward of wealth. In one of the oldest parts of the oldest 
Book in the world riches are said to be, in God’s hands, the 
reward for the industrious and the good man. In another 
part, it is distinctly said that “he that will not work neither 
shall he eat,” and what is there assumed and implicated is in 
the main true. Riches are with very few exceptions the reward 
of care, industry, probity, and ability; and poverty the result 
of carelessness, vice, folly, laziness, and indifference. The 
finest estate in the world melts to nothing in the hands of 
Mr. Windham; the direst poverty yields a glorious and gclden 
transformation touched by the magic industry of a Peel or an 
Arkwright. Moreover, it is not true that as wealth accumu- 
lates men decay ; we thought that pretty line had been left 
where it looks so well, in the domain of poetic, thriftless Gold- 
smith. Large estates are simply large burdens on the owners, 
and give employment, leisure, and property to many grades 
beneath the duke or viscount, who is but a steward of the poor 
whether he will or no. Accumulated wealth, which is but 
accreted and capitalized labour, has a tendency to disperse 
itself in seeking to make more, and like streams from a 
mountain reservoir fertilizes that which it flows on. Great 
wealth invents necessaries of a higher type; to quote Cowper— 
‘* Thus, first Necessity invented stools, 


Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, 
And Luxury the accomplished sofa last.” 








But wealth does more than invent sofas; it buys pictures— 
Landseers, Phillips, Faeds—ay, and even Mr. Ruskin’s books. 
Without accretions of wealth, a thousand things were impos- 
sible; things which minister to the whims of the rich, but 


| fairly, healthily, and completely, to the ingenuity and activity 


of the workers under them. Mr. Ruskin seems to havea dim 
inkling that “an elevation in social rank does not lead to 


| happiness;” and yet he abuses with the utmost virulence 


those “ cruel, foolish, and designing persons who*have dared 
to preach content to a man who only gets thirty shillings a 
week.” ‘ Property,” said the Frenchman, Prudhomme, “ is 
robbery; there shall be no rich and no poor.” Mr. Ruskin 
is, it seems to us, of the same opinion. “Mountain and 
plain, the glorious clouds, the sterile desert, fertile fields, 
dreadful precipices, falls, cataracts, rocks, and the fertile land 
which yields a plenteous harvest, are pretty conditions in 
landscape painting which he has studied, but their analogues 
in society are to him abominable. He will cut off the top 
of the mountain, fill up the dangerous chasms, and reduce 
all to a dead level. He would do as our friend the Reform 
Leaguer proposes—tap the plethoric wealth of Miss Coutts, 
Peabody, and the Marquis of Westminster—who, by the way, 
anticipate him by very free periodical bleedings—and enrich 
William Smith and Tom Jones. But he has not explained 
where we are to begin, and where to stop; what is wealth, 
and what is poverty? Diogenes threw away his cup, 
when he found he could drink from his hand. Is crockery a 
necessity P—how far are we to strip? What are riches? Two 
hundred a year in Queen Elizabeth’s time was a handsome 


estate; it is now comparative poverty. These questions are 


necessary, because the name of Mr. Ruskin has given undae 





















































































This is astounding enough to any student of Adam Smith or 
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andience no less critical than exacting. Mr. Disraeli has, in 
his time, played many parts; and we will do him the justice to 
say that he has played them with ability even when he has 
failed to make a popular hit in his impersonation; but in his 
new character of demonstrator of anatomy to the nation he 
has merely shown his versatility without adding to his reputa- 
tion. His idea of “ the backbone” is a figure of speech that 
might pass muster in an after-dinner address at a farmers 
ordinary or the opening of a new corn-exchange, where the 
bucolical party would be represented by farmers and country 
squires. They would accept the phrase as a graceful compli- 
ment paid to themselves; and it might possibly prove a novel 
attraction at the next Aylesbury soirée, or gathering of 
Buckinghamshire agriculturists, if the programme of the 
evening’s entertainment could include “ An Address by the 
Bight Hon. B. Disraeli on the Nation's Backbone.’ The 
farmeresses, young and old, would doubtless drive into 
Aylesbury, in what Sydney Smith called their “ pre-Adamite 





buggies,” to enjoy the delectation of the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer’s probable remarks on the chief portion of 


Britannia’s osseous structure, with an exposition of the — 


importance of her vertebral column to the stability of 
the structure of “the house we live in;” and it would 


not surpass the powers of a Zadkiel to prognosticate a | 


mild triumph for Mr. Disraeli’s address. Yet, if he should 
think fit to carry this idea into execution, we trust that he 
may be more successful in dealing with his flights of fancy 
than with his fancy franchises; for, when we come to probe 
his anatomical expression, and to search for the fibrous mean- 
ing covered by the thin tissue of hisywords, we then find that 
the structure of the nation’s backbone must coexist with a 
considerable development of spinal deformity ; and that, from a 
eareful diagnosis, we have too much reason to fear that there 
is rottenness in the bones. 

A more realistic view of the agricultural class was taken by 
Mr. Fawcett, in introducing to the House his resolution for the 
expediency of extending the educational clauses of the Factory 
Act to children who are employed in agriculture; and, although 
this resolution was afterwards withdrawn, it only remains 
in abeyance for a short time; and we have Mr. Walpole’s 
assurance that the education of Hodge junior will not be for- 
gotten or lost sight of, but will be duly considered as soon as 
the report on the employment of children in agricultural gangs 
shall be laid before the House. By that time the true condi- 
tion of Hodge, pire et fils, will have been set forth on indis- 
putable testimony; and, when we have the grim skeleton of facts 
before us, we shall then be enabled clearly to see what is the 
real state of that important part of the nation which Mr. 
Disraeli is pleased to term its backbone. The member for 
Brighton, on the contrary, who spoke from personal experience, 
and said that he was pledged to do what he could to improve 
the condition of the agricultural poor, among whom he had 
lived all his life, described them to be “in a state of deplorable 
ignorance,” and testified that “it was impossible for the 
lnboarers of Wiltshire and Dorsetshire to be in a worse condi- 
tion,” although “ many circumstances tended to cast a mere- 
tricious gloss over the ignorance of the rural districts.’ And 
certainly Mr. Disraeli’s backbone metaphor may contribute to 
this gloss its air of polished smartness and thin veneer. Colonel 
Akroyd supported Mr. Faweett’s views, Mr. Trevelyan farther 
confirmed them, and, as Mr, Walpole fully acknowledged their 
cogency, we may reasonably expect that although the gloss of 
ee of the Exchequer muy be rudely wiped off, yet, 
am Sales ne car ie junior are sensibly brightening. 
= Jou “y = “te et credit be given where credit is due; 

’ - Walpole very gracefully pointed out, to Lord 
satya he ar 
success, to “ the-abtieatk ra ckbe _ sagem ee rm 
subject is feuahiel eres a The ventilation of this 
es ar meth = yo “ y the Government ; and we are, 
accepting the invitation of Ome ei ip ag oe 
se A snarls : Secretary of State for the Home 
SUNIAA to scene defiaite . a 1e discussion that must shortly be 

wh opengl result on the education of Hodge junior. 
iat, then, is the state of the question? At th sent 

time, the Department of State represented b r hob 
* . , § y the Committee 

of Council on Education, compels the taxpayers of England 
expend a sum which, although considerably smaller tha it } a 
hitherto been, has amounted, during the aah as ‘i : re 
mae an = past years, to 

more than £1,300,000, towards defrayine what is supposed 
be the advancement of education throughout the ] iy -- 
breadth of the kingdom. But when we one Any a 
; ; ook more 
closely into the matter, we find that certain areas and district 
are exempted, from no fault of their own, from tl ee 


grant, and that 4,000 agricultural parishes, with their 150,000 


us pecuniary | 


— 
children, are unable to avail themselves of the educational 
machinery required by the Committee of Council before aid jg 
granted to them. ‘Thus, in these 4,000 parishes, although their 
inhabitants belong to the class that constitute the backbone of 
the nation, nothing whatever is done by the nation’s represen. 
tatives for the mental improvement of Hodge junior, who jg 
handed over to chance charity or the dame-school. And the 
Committee of Council appear to be unable to bridge over the 
chasm that now divides the dame-school from the Revised Code, 
and to make the action of the latter available to the receptivity 
of the former. Jt would be a mere chimera to expect that 
small percentage of the mistresses of these 4,000 schools should 
ever be “duly certificated” according to the formulas of 
Lords in Council. They would as surely be plucked by ther 
examiners as my lords themselves would be if the dame-school 
mistresses were to set them to an examination in the knitting 
of stockings and the mysteries of gussets and herring-bone, 
Imagine an old lady of the Shenstone type, “ who boasts 
unruly brats with birch to tame,” and who, as Crabbe said, ig 
‘a queen enthroned upon her stool,” falling under the tender 
mercies of an examining inspector. The tortures of the 
Inquisition would be restored, and Foxe’s Martyrs might be 
supplemented by nineteenth-century specimens. 

Aud as for the supplemental and valuable work of night- 
schools for the education of Hodge junior, it was only after a 
great battle that the concession was wrested from the Council, 
that, under certain restrictions, the teacher might be a woman; 
but that no aid would be granted to the night-school, unless 
the pupils were above the age of twelve, and the teacher was 
“ duly certificated.” So that the concession, except in a few 
instances, was practically worthless; and even where there was 
a certificated mistress, it would be unduly taxing and under- 
mining her powers to expect her to keep a night-school for big 
lads two or three evenings a week, in addition to the already 
prostrating labours of the day-school. We confess that we see 
no other prospect for the due education of Hodge junior than, 
in addition to protecting him with an extension of the 
educational clauses of the Factory Act, to endow him with 
a small grant freed from Revised Code restrictions. A sum of 
from ten to twenty pounds a year assured to each of the 
4,000 agricultural parishes to which we have referred would, 
in addition to the compulsion of some half-time system, cons 
tribute far towards making the rising generation of the rural 
class that essential mainstay of the country which Mr. Disraeli 
has proclaimed them to be by metaphor only. ll ought not 
to be left to village night-schools and the eleemosynary efforts 
of hard-working and conscientious clergy; for, although the 
night-school can always do something, and sometimes cam 
effect much, yet it cannot achieve impossibilities, and adequately 
supply to Hodge junior all the shortcomings of his previous 
years. He comes to the night-school wearied with his hard 
round of work which had begun at dark on the wintry morning 
when we were probably sound asleep; the agreeable warmth 
of the schoolroom adds to the lassitude that ensues from his 
day’s toil, and predisposes him to enjoy sleep rather than the 
sweets of learning; and, if he does not give way to balmy 
sleep, he, at any rate, is sensible of its near approach and 
blessed influence. He is not fresh for school work ; and, since 
the previous winter, a great deal that he had learned has gone 
out of him, passing off his mind as readily as water from@ 
duck’s back. If, in the majority of cases, the night school cat 
but keep together the little that has been previously instilled 
into his mind, it is as much as the most sanguine preceptor 
can hope for; and as to expect any premium from a system 
that only pays for results, what results can the dull-minded, 
Beeotian-brained Hodge show when compared with his sharper 
colleague, young Artisan, in the neighbouring manufacturing 
town? At present Hodge junior is, for the most part, too like 
his sire as painted by Hood, and is “ skilled enough in lessons 
rough, in Labour’s rugged school,” but knows little of aby 
other school. And, now that agriculture is becoming daily more 
and more a skilled industry, it demands skilled labourers, 
and not ignorant clods plodding on in the old muddy ruts. 
Mr. Walpole has now introduced the first instalment of the 
Extension of the Factory Act, as proposed by his predecorie 
in office; and he promises, as soon as practicable, that fortis 
instalment which shall deal with the question of the employme® 
of children in agricultural work. We wait, therefore, with com 
fidence for the not distant solution of our present social problem 


| —the education of Hodge junior. 


LADY CAROLINE LASCELLES & CO. (UNLIMITED). 


Tue way in which some of our popular novelists transact 
the business of literature has of late been curiously illustrat 
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It appears, by evidence of various kinds, that Miss Braddon 
has been writing sensational novels, compared witltwhich her own 
acknowledged works aretame, and has been publishing them in 
a halfpenny journal under the name of Lady Caroline Lascelles. 
At the very time that Mrs. Henry Wood’s publisher has been 
indignantly disavowing another publisher’s Mrs. Wood, we 
learn that another Mrs. Henry Wood has appeared in America. 


The novels which enjoyed such a circulation in England have | 


been tried beforehand on a Transatlantic public, and have then 
recrossed the ocean with a different title, and some slight dis- 
guise in the shape of grammar. Emboldened by these examples, 


another novelist has ventured still further, and has given a new | 


birth to a work that blushed unseen seven years ago. Mr. 
W. G. Wills has adapted the name of “The Love that Kills” 
to his “‘ Life’s Foréshadowings,” and has even taken the pains 
of copying out the former novel soas to lull the quick suspicion 
of his new publishers into blind security. What may be the 
morality of such a course we cannot inquire. The probability 
is that Mr. Wills ig liable to an action. But neither Miss 
Braddon nor Mrs. Henry Wood can be accused of attempting 
to gull their publishers or the public. Mrs. Henry Wood 
writes quite openly to say that she sees no harm in calling an 
old novel a new one. Why should she not publish “ Lady 
Adelaide’s Oath” in England after having published it as 
“The Castle’s Heir” in America? What can it matter to 
the English public whether the book is new or old? 
If she brings out her work at Philadelphia five years 
before it appears in England, she simply professes to write 
for an American public. Owing to the copyright laws, that 
edition cannot be imported into Great Britain. Owing to 
the price charged for three-volume novels, the English edition 
will not have a sale in America. ‘The only thing to be said is, 
that this species of traffic in literature does not look very clean, 
and that an author who makes two separate bargains for the 
same work, can only avoid the blame attaching to sharp 
practices by bargaining openly and above-board, instead of 
blinding the reader by letting years elapse, and the bookseller 
by changing the title. 

So much romance attaches to the novels of “ Lady Caroline 
Lascelles ” that we must not deal with them in a hard, practical 
spirit. In the first place there is something touching in the 
thought of a titled lady appealing to an audience of maid- 
servants. If Lady Caroline put pen to paper, one would rather 
expect her to have a number of the Court Jowrnal to herself, 
and to have that number printed expressly for her on the 
thickest creamlaid paper, with virgin type which should never 
be used again. Or should this be too highflown, she would 
write for one of the most aristocratic of the old monthlies, such 
& one as lies on the drawing-room tables of the old-established 
clubs, and is never profaned by a reader. Such condescension 
as that of her writing the “ Black Band” or “ Diavola” is too 
much for us to realize. But when she vouchsafes to deal with 
American publishers for early sheets, and to throw aside the 
mask of fashion which is so lightly worn, our wonder is at an 
end. We can hardly be astonished at Miss Braddon assuming 
a& new disguise or instructing the world by means of a new 
channel. Her title has no doubt been conferred by her 
Belgravia, which, though valuable as a mode of communicating 
with the higher classes, is not sufficient to exhaust her energies. 
Or it may be that she has found her former readers unwilling 
to follow her to the extremes of sensationalism, and while with 
those readers she turns to high life, refined profligacy, and 
adaptation from the French, she uses halfpenny journals as a 


Our only fear is whether Miss Braddon’s share in these 
mysterious novels is confined to the loan of another person's 
name. Mr. Maxwell’s letter, which is to appear in the 
Atheneum, gives some hint of this as being the solution, 
What if the novels are written by a joint-stock company, and 
Miss Braddon’s sole contribution to them is a license to suggest 
that she is Lady Caroline Lascelles? This would be nothing 
new in literature. In France the great Dumas has put his 
name on scores of title-pages on the strength of a few correc- 
tions. Miss Braddon, we believe, “edits” Belgravia on this 
principle. It may be objected that though it is easy for one 
man to do work when another gets the credit, it is not so easy 
| for a great number to combine in order to write one person’s 

novels. But this objection merely shows that the people 
making it are ignorant of the principle of penny periodicals. 
Nothing is more common than for one man to begin a tale, for 
another to go on with it, and a third to finish it. Storiesthave 
been told of the novelist of a penny paper being engaged ‘at. a 
weekly salary, and receiving notice to quit while he was in the 
middle of a weekly instalment. One novelist tried to get the 
better of the proprietor by killing off all his characters. He 
was resolved that his successor should not inherit one of them, 
and he was curious to see how fresh characters could be created 
in the middle of a story. With this view he collected all the 
dramatis persone in a ship, and blew up ship, characters and 
all at the end of the chapter. And having done for them all, 
he wrote the “to be continued in our next” with a clear 
conscience and some sense of triumph. But his successor was 
equal to the task. A boat had put out from the shore under 
cover of the smoke with which the last chapter ended, and this 
boat, while bringing fresh characters on the stage, was able 
to rescue some of the old ones. Nor will this story seem 
improbable to the readers of Mr. Sala’s “ Quite Alone,” the first 
volume of which was written by Mr. Sala himself in the com- 
pany of his manuscript, while the second volume was written by 
Mr. Sala quite alone and totally oblivious of what had gone 
before, and the third was written by Mr.- Andrew Halliday. 
We see no reason why this joint-stock principle should not ‘be 
carried out to its full extent. If one man can begin a novel 
and leave it to be finished by another, why cannot several men 
begin on various parts of a novel, let some skilful editor join 
the parts together, and put the name of Lady Caroline Lascelles 
to the whole? Too many cooks spoil the broth, but many 
cooks are needed for the complex work of a grand dinner. 
There is one for the made dishes and another for the pastry; 
the arrangement of the dessert is confided to one, while another 
is absorbed in the concoction of sauces. So we might have 
the several elements of a sensational novel worked out inde- 
pendently of each other. A woman might write the love scenes. 
A man could put in the law. The inevitable detective might 
be intrusted to “Waters.” The grand marriage could be 
described by a late curate of St. George’s. The secret marriage, 
which was to vitiate the grand one, could be told by an ex- 
blacksmith of Gretna. The prophet of a sporting paper would 
look to the hunting scenes and the steeplechase. Or perhaps 
it would be a good arrangement, as these novels are apt to 
turn on breaches of the commandments, to portion out the 
Decalogue. The sixth and seventh commandments would of 
course have many candidates, but the eighth is also convenient 
as bringing in scenes at police courts, and without the ninth 
a plot could not be woven. The costermonger of the Star 
might covet his neighbour’s ass. In this way all ranks of life 
would be represented, and the joint-stock novel woald be 





safety-valve for the superfluous vapour. If this be the case, 
both classes of readers may think themselves lucky. Every 
one must admit that the breathless romance of Miss Braddon’s 
earlier works was more fitted for servant-maids than for culti- 
vated readers: She disarmed much hostile criticism when she 
took a lesson from ‘ Madame Bovary.” In the violence of | 
some of her native characters and the endurance of others, she 

was always touching the borders of the impossible; and Lady | 
Audley, walking several miles at midnight to burn down a | 
house and coming down to breakfast as fresh as ever, was a 
figure worthy of Zillah the Destroyer or the White Witch of 
the Wampums. Yet—though on this point we speak with 
diffidence—we think Miss Braddon will be an improvement on 
the authors of the last-named books. We have not indeed 
read either the “ Black Band” or “ Diavola” with the attention 
which their merits demand. We are also sadly ignorant of 
the mass of fictjon bestowed on the world by Mr. G. W. M. 
Reynolds and the novelists of the London Journal ; but we 
feel confident that Miss Braddon will beat them. Whether 
she writes under her own name or under that of a lady of 
fashion, in her own style or in a mixture of other styles, she 


18 unapproachable, and she must be unsurpassed. 


. old romance,” are’ neglecting their 





complete in all its branches. 

We quite admit that this perfection may be wonecessary for’ 
Lady Caroline’s present readers. They are contented with 
much less, and are spoiled by that little. We see by turning 
to the “ notices to correspondents” what it is they desire, 
Corrie, a brunette, aged twenty-two, of good family, but with+ 


| out money, would like to marry a military officer with @ 


respectable income. Mabel May, who is eighteen, very pretty, 
being fair, with brown hair and blue eyes, and also respect- 


_ ably connected and accomplished, thinks she deserves to be 


married to a fine, talF gentleman with plenty of money. 
Annie, who is twenty-six, “handsome, cheerful, and highly 
educated, wants to be married to a gentleman with not less 


than £300 a year. Daisy and Bessy are both twenty-two and 
_ good looking, the former is fond of singing and the latter has 


wavy brown hair. Such is Lady Caroline’s public. We cart 
see that the brains of such girls must be very easily turned. 
The military officers, the fine, tall gentlemen with plenty of 
money, the curates in full orders with dark curly hair, are all 
taken bodily ont of the novels which fill the other pages of 


the . These poor girls, “lone sitting on the shores of 
sola bgleetin daily duties and passing by 
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the best opportunities, because they are taught by Lady 
Caroline & Co. that the earth is full of handsome young men 
with good incomes, who will marry them privately. A sort of 
semi-Mormonism is inculcated by the universal prevalence of 
bigamy in sensation novels. We seem to be on a journey to 
a new colony of St. Ives, on Salt Lake principles. Every 
husband has two wives, every wife has two lovers, every lover 
has two mistresses, every mistress has two masters; masters, 
mistresses, lovers, wives, how many go toa house at St. Ives? 
For an answer to this riddle we must refer to the works of 


Miss Braddon. 








SMATTERERS. 


Preapixe for oppressed nationalities and down-trodden 
peoples is occasionally a necessity that is thrust upon us, 
though it may not be a fashionable recreation. We would 
say a word on behalf of a despised race—not the four-legged 
donkeys, the poor foals of an oppressed race—but the race of 
smatterers, who, by the great dons of knowledge, are too often 
looked upon in the light of social donkeys, who can find 
pasture on the feeble nutriment of a thistle. Pope’s dictum of 
a little learning being a dangerous thing has greatly helped to 
foster a disposition among the literati to fling the mud of 
opprobrium or shoot the pellets of sarcasm at the heads of 
those whose pretences to knowledge rest on slender founda- 
tions. A full man—full, that is, in the Baconian sense—is 
often intolerant of the partially empty man, and feels out of 
patience at his shortcomings. When he imagines the mental 
cask to be empty, it interests him but little to know that it 
retains the flavour with which it had been once imbued—an 
Horatian idea of which Moore made good use—for in his sight 
it is but a hollow vessel without fragrance, a vase in which 
there never have been stored roses wherewith to scent it. Yet, 
surely, the smatterer is the superior of the ignorant. Since, 
according to Euclid’s axiom, the whole is greater than its part, 
it consequently follows that the part must have more capacity 
than nothing; and, so, the possession of a modicum of know- 
ledge is a preferable state to that which would deprive us of 
culture; just as a glimmering of eyesight, although far below 
the gift of full vision, is yet deemed a greater blessing than the 
“total eclipse ” of Cimmerian darkness. 
. We would all, probably, be as clever as we could; but while 
it is not in mortals to command success, it certainly is, also, 
not in mortals to be wise at all hours, or, perhaps, to be 
wise at all. Not that such would think it folly to be wise, or 
suppose that bliss is only to be found in ignorance; for they 
would be altogether incapable of recognising their own lack of 
wisdom, and, in the stupendous serenity of witlessness, might 
even look upon themselves to be as astute as King Henry IV,, 
of whom it was said, “ his wisdom was a mirror to the wisest.” 
In the economy of human existence there are born-fools as well 
as born-idiots ; and although every man, according to Young, 
suspects himself to be a fool at thirty and knows himself to be 
so at forty, and then “ reforms his plan,” there are some who 
seem never to attain to that critical age which is to bring to 
_ knowledge and reformation. Like certain maiden ladies, 
to tho Belphion pines gg the “5 eae lf” 
; golden “ Know-thyself” 
precept inscribed upon its portals. There are those to whom 
ignorance comes as naturally as eating, drinking, or sleepin 
and who could not be otherwise than dull and stu yn 
under the most propitious circumstances. “ It is their nature 
to ; and although they may seek to expel nature with a fork 
rhe with a fork of silver, yet nature refuses to budge in the 
irection wished for, and obstinately continues to assert her 
Supremacy. The horse may be taken to the water, but 
ong may ane make him drink. The young wpe 
9 a “ finishing” school ma i i 
sane and after the most ae cnn we oe n 
Ow ag 4 . . 
neal ee pb ap rsa ston eee a 
et oe h Po dln —_ from nature ” in the 
expect the achievement of the pas fis dim ann her; and to 
expect a sprat to di itse oS ee OP oe 
pe p sport itself asasalmon. Yet t] litt] 
has been able to achieve wil] have been of servi poly sdag~ 
by force of nature or circumstances we ar bee lla 
beyond a mere smattering of vari © unable to advance 
g of various departments of knowled 
yet even that is better than to rest in rofound j — 
To travestie a well-known line we may sa WH. grp wei 
Renamed tn y, tis better to have 
o much than never to have learned at all; th : 
our fondness for literature has been of that rave <3 
which the witty Lord Bolingbroke likened to “ a aor i st 
appetite,” devouring Sort of canine 
ment or choice, precision or method, our stores of learning will 


——.. 


be of little more real value to us than are the scant acquisitions 


to the smatterer. 

To be on the first rung of the ladder of knowledge, to haye 
placed one’s foot on the lowest step to the temple of the arts 
and sciences, is a secured advance, and undoubtedly makes us g 
head taller than we were, and by so much has lifted us aboye 
those who remain on the ground-level. The progress may be 
gradual and slow, but none the less sure and certain. «“ Let 
knowledge grow from more to more,” says the “In Memoriam;” 
but, while in some it will increase and expand to the stately 
growth of the monarch of the forest, in others it will be stunted 
to the modest dimensions of the shrub. Every verse-writer 
cannot rise to the altitude of a Wordsworth or Tennyson, yet 
may he cultivate his intellect by profitably employing hig 
minor gifts; though it is generally advantageous that he should 
confine the exhibition of such gifts to the limited boundary of 
his own family circle, and {not seek to direct public attention 
to himself, as being one of those small poets described in the 
“ Characters ” delineated by the masterly pencil of the author 
‘“‘ Hudibras,” who “sets up haberdasher of small poetry, with 
a very small stock and no credit.” Though every chemist 
cannot be a Faraday, yet a smattering of the science may open 
out fresh fields of wonder and interest to our mental view, 
Without being skilled botanists or geologists, we may yet 
master the A B C of their alphabets and abracadabra, so as to 
enable us to be intelligently conversant with the written records of 
rock and stone, and the constructive beauties of plant and flower, 
Shakespeare, on his friend Ben Jonson’s testimony, had “ small 
Latin and less Greek ;” and yet his smattering of classical 
knowledge has done more to familiarize to the world the scenes 
and heroes of ancient Athens, Troy, and Rome, than if he had 
edited the whole cycle of Greek plays, with Latin notes, volu- 
minous, if not luminous. The learned pedant and the lettered 
pundit may scorn the feeble attempts of the smatterer to 
achieve the full language of the arts in which they themselves 
have become masters; but the smatterer himself can afford to 
smile at their sneers, and if he has only common sense and tact, 
can contrive to make his little learning go a great way. Gold 
is still gold, however finely it may be spread, or to whatever 
attenuated lengths it may be drawn out. 

It certainly must be confessed that smatterers are sometimes 
rather too prone to talk beyond their depth, and attempt to 
dogmatize ex cathedra and ore rotundo, when they should only 
roar as gently as any sucking-dove, and behave themselves as 
lisping babes in the presence of their elders and superiors, 
This, however, is a failure in tact and defect in common sense, 
In Leech’s sketch, where the precocious boy in buttons is com- 
posing a valentine, and asks the pretty housemaid what 184 
rhyme for Cupid, she promptly suggests “ stupid” as an 
appropriate word; and “chatterer” might be suggestively 
adduced as a rhyme, if not a synonym, for smatterer. But 
both these classes are useful members of a mixed society wherein 
all cannot be as people who are prepared at a moment's notice 
to read papers at Social Science meetings or Anthropological 
conversaziones. If we cannot shine and dazzle as brilliant 
lamps and oxy-hydrogen lights, we may content ourselves wi 
being those useful candles or modest rushlights which Mr. 
Spurgeon once recommended to the imitation of his flock, 
remembering, perhaps, what good Bishop Hall had said in his 
“ Occasional Meditations,” that the minds of men, “ like unto 
so many candles, should be kindled by each other.” And im 
this case the smatterer must bear in mind Pope’s line, and let 
his modesty be a candle to his merit. If so, he may respectably 
and conveniently hold his own, instead of being looked upo; 
as he too often is, as an intrusive nuisance. Smatterers hold a 
certain game in their hands, if they only know how to play it. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEKS. 








M. Emice px Grrarpin having, with singular want of judg: 
ment, chosen the very time when French liberties are recelving 
a certain extension, however slight and insufficient, for making 
a savagely bitter attack on the Emperor’s policy eve? since Bis 
first election to the Presidency in December, 1848, the Govern 
ment, with perhaps equal want of judgment, has deters 
on prosecuting him. It would have been better policy—®* 
least, so it seems to our English ideas—to have passed one ¥ 
silence a diatribe which, together with some truths, contains © 
large amount of reckless assertion and actual misstatement 
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ago than the days of the Regency, Leigh Hunt and his brother 
were imprisoned for two years, and subjected to a heavy fine, 
for a criticism on the Prince certainly not more severe than that 
which M. Emile de Girardin has just hurled at the head of 
the Emperor in the columns of the Liberté. It is very certain 
that every form of provocation was resorted to in the article 
in question ; that the most irritating style was adopted; and 
that the bygones of nearly twenty years were raked up for the 
purpose of giving additional sting. Moreover, the attack has 
been renewed. M. de Girardin is evidently thinking more of 
the honours of martyrdom than of anything else. We should 
have been better pleased had the Government disappointed 
him. 





Tuat Russia is again nibbling at the eternal “ Eastern 
Question” is evident from several facts. In the first place, at 
a banquet given at St. Petersburg on Sunday, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas proposed a toast to “ the Greek volunteers in Candia, 
who had fought so heroically, and sacrificed their lives for a 
great cause, and whose brethren were the only allies of Russia 
in the Crimean war.” This toast caused a momentary uneasiness 
on the Paris Bourse. In the next place, four despatches have 
been published at St. Petersburg, principally addressed to Baron 
Brunnow, the Russian Ambassador at our Court. They abound 
in expressions of disinterestedness, and propose collective action 
on the part of England, France, and Russia, in the affairs of 
Crete, and the establishment of the autonomy of the Christian 
population under the suzerainty of the Porte. We are already 
acquainted with the comments made by Lord Stanley on these 
suggestions. The Augsburg Gazette says the Russian Govern- 
ment has even determined on going to war by the middle of 
April; but this is travelling somewhat too fast. Turkey has 
recently shown herself tractable in the matter of the Servian 
fortresses, which have been given up to the Servians; and she 
will probably do more, if she is judiciously treated. 





Rumour states that a sanguinary engagement has taken 
place between the Turkish troops and the insurgents in 
Thessaly. This, it is said, occurred on the plain of Orta, 
where the Greeks had entrenched themselves; and it is added 
that they repulsed the Turks, who lost three hundred men. 
The Cretans, moreover, are not yet extinguished; so that the 
situation of Turkey is certainly grave. The Turkish chargé 
d'affaires at Florence is reported to have demanded explanations 
from the Italian Government concerning the recruits who are 
constantly leaving Italy for Greece; but the Government 
would hardly dare to stop them, public feeling being so strongly 
in favour of the movement. 





Ur to the present time, the feeling between Hungary and 
Austria engendered by the recent concessions of the latter has 
been very amicable. The Hungarians seem disposed to make 
all reasonable provision for the augmentation of the army and 
for the levying of taxes; and Count Andrassy has laid before 
the Lower House Bills having these objects in view, and also 
the reorganization of the municipalities on a principle less 
exclusive than now prevails, and the re-establishment of trial 
by jury, as it existed in 1848. The success of the Hungarians 
has encouraged other members of the Austrian Empire to 
demand their autonomy. The Bohemian Diet has refused to 
send members to the Reichsrath till its, requirements have been 
acceded to; andit has been dissolved by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which has ordered fresh elections to take place imme- 
diately. Moravia and Carinthia have followed in the same 
course, and have likewise to go through the ordeal of fresh 
elections ; and the Tyrol is also agitating. It is plain that 
Austria’s troubles are not yet over. 





Tut North German Parliament is proceeding with the 
arrangement of its preliminaries. The Prussian Parliamentary 
standing orders have been definitely adopted, and the first 
debate on the draft Constitution will take place in full sitting 
to-day (Saturday). In the meanwhile, the Government has 
intimated that it would have no objection to the publication 
of truthful reports of the proceedings, “so long as the 
Speakers keep within proper limits ’—that is to say, are not 
very free in their comments. For the present, the scheme of 
German fasion seems to be proceeding fairly enough ; and the 
Liberté, of Paris, says it appears to be certain that the Par- 
liament of North Germany will, as soon as constituted, offer 
the title of Emperor of Germany to the King of Prussia. 
The late King received the same offer, and refused it. Will 


DenmarRK has made known that she has reason to expect 
a satisfactory solution to the question of putting to the vote 
of the North Slesvigers whether or not they will remain 
united to Prussia. It is to be hoped that Prussia has really 
determined on fulfilling her promises in this respect. In no 
other way can she escape the charge of a shameless rapacity. 





Conruict is still the order of the day in America. The 
President having, as we anticipated, vetoed the Bill for the 
military government of the South, Congress passed the Bill 
over his veto, and also the Tenure of Office Bill. Them have 
been some other collisions between the different bodies of the 
State, but of less importance. The fortieth Congress met for 
the first time on Monday, and at once proceeded to impose 
heavy duties on wool and on manufactures. The new body 
seems to be as Protectionist in its ideas as the old. 





A etter, bearing the well-known signature, W. R. G., has 
been published in our contemporary the Pall Mall Gazette 
advocating the system of cumulative voting. The great object 
of the method is to obtain what all true Reformers wish—the 
fair representation of minorities. But is not his plan, after 
all, merely a complicated makeshift for the old pocket- 
boroughs? Let us for a moment examine its working. 
Under our present electoral system each elector possesses as 
many votes as there are members returned. “ W. R. G.,” 
however, proposes that an elector, instead of distributing his 
votes, as he does now, amongst the various candidates, may 
instead, if he chooses, accumulate them upon the sole object 
of his choice. In “a unicorn constituency,” as a three- 
membered borough has been called, the method is not necessary, 
because there a minority is generally represented. But in the 
two-membered boroughs his method not only arms one class 
of electors with new powers, but by so doing disarms the other 
class of their legitimate rights. This is certainly an ingenious 
artifice. The true method, however, lies in a nutshell. Each 
elector ought to have one vote, and one vote only. In single- 
membered boroughs no minority could, of course, be represented, 
but in two-membered boroughs it would have a fair chance of 
obtaining one-third of the constituency (the number which 
“ W. R. G.” proposes); whilst in the three-membered boroughs 
it would be certain of being represented. The evil of our 
present electoral system lies in the split vote. Substitute for 
this the system of single, or what may be called concentrated 
voting, and then all will be plain and simple. Then we shall 
have no need of such artificial checks and balances as 
«“W. R. G.” proposes. In short, the single-voting plan 
possesses all the advantages of “ W. R. G.’s” scheme without 
any of its complications. 





Tue Westminster Review had a recent article, entitled the 
‘* Ladies’ Petition,” in which the suffrage was claimed for women 
upon legal and logical grounds, “ merely natural reasons, such 
as difference of sex,” against the claim being set aside as alike 
frivolous and insufficient. Mr. J. S. Mill follows up with an 
appeal to the gallantry and the justice of the working man, 
and once more testifies his belief in the right of English 
women to the franchise. Upon purely abstract principles, 
something might be said in favour of the ladies, but would 
they themselves like to be regarded from the abstract point of 
view ? However female suffrage may do for America, we 
believe it to be completely opposed to the sentiments of our 
countrymen and countrywomen. Aristophanes wrote of a 
Ladies’ Parliament, and those who remember his account of the 
assembly will bear in mind the character of the debate with 
which it opened. A female franchise would be the thin end of 
the wedge towards a House of dames. After that men would 
subside into social and political Mantalinis. It is altogether 
impossible to treat this subject seriously, and we regret that a 
philosopher, such as Mr. Mill, should be the advocate of the 
inveterate blue stockings of England, whose numbers, we are 
happy to say, are becoming gradually more limited. The 
“ merely natural reasons, such as difference of sex,” will prevail 
against any other reasons whatever. 





Mr. Smirn Barry, the new member for Cork county, enters 
Parliament under dubious colours. He is undeniably the 
nominee of the Roman Catholic bishops, and signed, reluctantly 
and at the eleventh hour, their ultimatum of propositions, 
which were nearly as hazy as those of Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Smith 





the present King follow the like course P 





Barry is thought to be in reality a Tory. His votes will be 
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anxiously scrutinized. Heis a young man fresh from Oxford, and | 
has some thousands a year. His object in entering the Houses, | 
it is reported, to follow the footsteps of Lord Fermoy, and ne | 
to get a grant of the title of“ Lord Barrymore, en | 
grandfather’s father once had. The said grandfather, by the bye, | 
was an out-and-out Tory, or rather Orangeman, and when the | 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, Copinger, died in 1880, took 
a rather extreme way of testifying his contempt for Catholicism. 
He actually hoisted flags upon his yacht, and ordered his band 
to play lively tunes as the Bishop’s funeral procession passed 
by. When remonstrated with for his conduct, he replied in 
words which were at the time done into very pointed verse, and 
which would doubtless have been put again into use as a charge 
for an election squib had there been a contest for the repre- 
sentation of the Irish Yorkshire. 





Carpixat Cunten in his Lenten pastoral inveighs against 
novel reading, “ the dangerous amusements of the theatre,” and 
“those improper and immodest dances unworthy of any 
Christian Society.” The Cardinal regards waltzing with 
horror and the opera with detestation, and yet, curious enough, 
when the Italian company pays its periodical visit to Dublin 
his Eminence permits them to sing in his metropolitan church, 
so that his fair parishioners who have courage enough to go 
and hear Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” on Saturday night may 











hear the same artists in Mozart’s No. 12 on Sunday afternoon. 
Of course it would not do to let the devil have the best of 
music, but if the Cardinal permits the ceremonies of his 
Church to be aided by a theatrical company it is rather hard 
to abuse the play-house in which their living is obtained. 





Tr has been stated, as an instance of the depressing influence 
of Fenianism in Ireland, that an English commercial traveller 
who was accustomed to receive orders for goods amounting 
to £2,000, was recently unable to get orders to the amount 
of £10. 





Mr. Lerman has succeeded in getting his Bill for the Sale 
and Purchase of Shares through its second reading by a 
majority of forty-five. But Mr. Crawford has given notice that 
on a future day he will move that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee. In his speech, in reply, Mr. Leeman said 
that “the hon. member for London was under the impression 
that no fictitious sales took place last year. A stockbroker 
assured him, on the contrary, that not one in a thousand of 
these transactions ever resulted in actual transfer; that they 
were mere registers of debt—mere bets between A and B 
that stock on a given day would stand at the price mentioned 
in the sale note, but never were intended to be real transac- 
tions.” We cannot recall the events of last spring without 


feeling that legislation upon the sale and transfer of shares is 
necessary. 





Mr. Warxry has moved for a Committee to inquire into the 
operation of the Limited Liability Act, not with a view to deny 
the policy of its principle, but to ascertain to what extent it 
may be modified so as to render its operation more conducive 
to the interests of the public. He endeavoured, in a review of 
recent commercial developments, to show that the operation of 
the Act had been coincident with excessive speculation. This 
is no doubt true, and the investigations of the Committee will 
show whether and to what extent these coincident facts bear 
the relation of cause and effect. Sir Stafford Northcote, after 
assenting to the appointment of the Committee, stated that it 
was not the intention of the Government to propose an inquiry 
into the operation of the Bank Act this year. 


—_—. 





Mr. Setwyy’s Bill to abolish the disability which prevents 
the Counsel to the Secretary for India from sitting in Parlia- 
ment, has met with such opposition, that on Monday he with- 
drew his motion for going into committee. Sir R. Palmer and 
Mr. Coleridge argued with force the practical inconvenience of 
having in the House a. member who might have to vote with 
his party against the department of which he was the con 
fidential servant. This difficulty cannot be got over without 
changing the Counsel with the Ministry, and it is obvious that 
this arrangement would occasion inconvenience, Besides, if 
there is to be a change made in the law in favour of a 
servant of a department, why not in favour of all ? 7 











Tae Lions in Trafalgar-square are not likel i 
, y to have a quiet 
time of it. On Saturday a couple of thousand Diteomesis 
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gathered round them, and were addressed by Mr. George Potter 
and a Mr. Connolly, who moved a resolution. These insigni- 
ficant gatherings are simply irritating, and the working men 
should know their best friends by this, and abstain from piece- 
meal demonstrations and the encouragement of irresponsible 
talkers. 





Mr. Buxton and Lieutenant Brand have come to understand 
each other, and Mr. Brand has rendered an apology, urging, as 
one of the reasons for the heat of his expressions, the language 
used by Mr. Buxton at a debate of which Mr. Brand could have 
read no report until after his intemperate letter was despatched, 
After setting him right on this little matter of detail, Mr. Buxton 
explains how his own course was taken entirely upon public 
grounds, and intimates his willingness to apologize to Mr. Brand 
if the latter can show that he “ exaggerated or coloured any 
part of the case, or that he omitted any palliation of it which 
would have been fair to mention.” Mr. Brand replies that, 
acting under superior orders, his only duty was obedience to 
them, by which he admits the truth of every word charged by 
Mr. Buxton. Mr. Brand was fierce in his abuse, but is y 
small in his reasons. It was infelicitous that he should have 
started with one which happened not to be based on a fact. 





Ir is rumoured that a knighthood is likely to be conferred 
on Mr. Henry Russell, the composer of ‘‘ Cheer, boys, cheer,” 
and of nearly six hundred other songs. Some of Mr. Russell’s 
compositions have passed into a standard repute, and of their 
own class are unrivalled. Such an honour is far better bestowed 
on a musician who has successfully interpreted by his art the 
common and generous instincts of a wide public than upon an 
alderman who has eaten his way to a mayoralty, and who gains 
a yet higher distinction by having the good fortune to enjoy 
his year of office and turtle-soup during an Exhibition or @ 
marriage festival. 





= Lapy orators have become so inseparably associated im 
people’s minds with efforts at the suppression of the other sex, 
and assertions of the right to wear trousers, that as a general 
rule no one has a greater appreciation for female eloquence 
than he has for curtain lectures. Of quite another sort, how- 
ever; was Mrs. Stirling’s speech, returning thanks for the ladies 
at the dinner of the Dramatic and Equestrian Sick Fund 
Association. There was nothing masculine in her eloquence. 
It was a woman’s appeal in aid of old age and suffering, and 
we are sure that the charity of few who heard it took the 
dreaded form of Sydney Smith’s gentleman, “ who was willing 
enough to do the good Samaritan without the oil and two- 
pence.” 





LovE-LETTZRS are, as a rule, dreadfully mismanaged by our 
novelists. To be able to blend love with a delicate shading of 
character requires indeed a master-hand. A lawyer pr 
writes a very different style of love-letter to that of a young and 
impulsive ensign. The effect, however, of a man’s profession 
upon his feelings was well illustrated in the Divorce Court this 
week. A love-letter from a medical man was put in evidence. 
And it was certainly a curious mixture of Cupid and 
AXsculapius. In one sentence the writer fondly dwells upon 
mistress’s charms, and in the next inquires after those “ trouble- 
some boils.” In one paragraph he pours forth his undyimg 
affection, and in another promises some “plaster.” Horace 
indeed, tells us that a lover in time will come to admire the 
very warts and wens on his lady’s face, but, after this, who 
will be able to accurately gauge the charm of “boils” to 
well-regulated medical mind. After all, perhaps, it is nob 
woman that he loves, but the patient whom he adores. 





Tue Prince of Wales is already beginning to feel some of the 
cares of State, having recently presided at a dinner of 
Ancient Britons and at a meeting of the Lifeboat Institate. 
He has also been more frequent in his attendance at our 
theatres. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue friends of philology here have received a blow in a very 
sensitive part, by the withdrawing or postponement of @ 





promised grace for the foundation of a Sanskrit Prof be 
It would appear that at the last moment doubts bega® . : 
raised among the chief authorities, which had long been 
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in the minds of smaller men, as to the certainty of the income 
they had proposed to devote to this very deserving object. The 
University accounts do not present any such overwhelming 
balance as can admit of a free five hundred pounds being given 
annually at once and for ever to a Sanskrit or any other new 
professor. Those who are supposed to understand the matter 
say that a falling off in the number of matriculations to the 
extent of fifty men, in any given year, will at once divert half 
the proposed stipend from the University Chest, and as the 
average matriculation fee is five pounds, such would seem to 
be the case. It would seem, too, that another question is 
involved of a legal nature, something to the following effect. 
If a new Professorship is founded under the powers given to 
the University during the present reign, it is founded for ever, 
the one part assert; whereas, under the old statutes, we should 
have been able to found it during pleasure, so far as might 
concern the appointment of a new professor on the occurrence 
of a vacancy. It would be so serious a matter to make our- 
selves responsible for an additional £500 a year for ever, that 
most men are glad to find the grace withdrawn for further 
consideration. Inasmuch as the question will have to be 
decided by the Senate, in case the grace is ever brought 
forward, it would have been, as far as one can see from the 
outside, more civil on the part of the Council to publish, with 
the announcement of withdrawal, some hint of the reason why, 
and some idea of the probabilities and possibilities of the 
question. Members of the Senate ought not to have to learn 
from the columns of the Times that there was a legal reason 
for withdrawing or postponing the grace. If they are to be 
kept in the dark to such an extent as this, the votes they 
arrive at can scarcely bear the stamp of very profound 
intelligence. 

Professor Kingsley is drawing a large class this term to his 
lectures on the Peace of 1815, which come to a close to-day ; 
his spare time he has been occupying by a lecture in the town 
on the Norman Conquest, and another, less successful, on the 
Fens and the Fenmen. The new Casuistry professor also has 
large classes, and, unlike the Modern History professor, he 
admits ladies to his lecture-room. It is probably for the sake 
of this portion of his audience that he gives some attention to 
the question of educating the infant conscience. The children 
of University parents have no immediate cause to thank the 
professor for his advice, though no doubt it will be better for 
them in the end. If his words and views filter through from the 
listening ladies to their nurseries, there will be no more cheap 
earning of gingerbread and sweetmeats and other slow infant 
poisons, by the successful effort to sit still, or submit to be 
dressed, like good children. ‘The highest incitement is now to 
be a statement of the paramount importance and value of the 
ego, and a child is to abstain from infantile depravities because 
it is an ego, not because it knows of a closet where good things 
are kept for good little boys and girls. It will be a great 
achievement if Professor Maurice or any one else can bring 
about some improvement in the irrational method of treatment 
to which children and children’s curious questions are too often 
subjected. 

A paragraph in the Times a few days ago called attention 
to a fact which that journal considers likely to have operated 
injuriously, at some time or other, upon the best interests of 
the University. It is the old story of college rivalry and 
jealousy. Dr. Kennedy is the first member of St. John’s that 
has held the Greek chair since the appointment of Andrew 
Downes in 1585, and of the twenty-three professors from that 
time to the present, eighteen have been Trinity men. On the 
other hand, the appointment to the Lady Margaret Professor- 
ship of Divinity has become almost a Johnian nomination, 
professors from that college having occupied the lucrative 
position of Lady Margaret’s Professor for the last hundred and 
eighty years, St. John’s having many graduates in divinity, 
with whom the appointment rests. All this, the Times sup- 
poses, must have resulted, at least in part, from the rivalry of 
Trinity and St. John’s, to the occasional injury to the Uni- 
versity and of the other fiftcen colleges—not, one might suppose, 
that Downing could feel personally injured by events previous 
to the year 1805. With regard to the Lady Margaret Profes- 
sorship, the fact that St. John’s has many graduates in 
divinity, which is advanced by the Times to show the existence 
of college rivalry in the elections, such graduates being the 
electors, has another bearing on the question, as showing that 
St. John’s has also many members qualified by their degree to 
fill the position, even though the graduating in divinity should 
prove no knowledge of theology. It might, for instance, be 
Baid that the fact of the last twelve Regius Professors of Laws, 
covering a period of two hundred and four years, having been 
of Trinity Hall, proves something wrong somewhere. In spite 
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of this suggested bias, the election of Dr. Selwyn against ithe 
present Bishop of Ely, of Emmanuel College, was only carried 
by one vote, and would have gone the other way if Dr. 
Whewell could have waited a few minutes to vote for Dr. 
Browne, as he intended to do. And with regard to the 
Greek Professorship, it might have been well, before animad- 
verting on the prevalence of Trinity Professors, to examine 
the terms of the foundation. As in the case of the Regius 
Professorship of Hebrew, special preference is directed to be 
given, ceteris paribus, to Fellows of Trinity; and in order that 
this condition might be fully carried out, the Master and two 
Senior Fellows of Trinity were appointed to be electors, with 
the Vice-Chancellor, and the heads of King’s, St. John’s, and 
Christ’s. Preference ceteris paribus, perhaps, came to mean 
that unless there were no duly qualified candidate of the 
privileged class, the election was practically not open to others, 
except in case of great merit, and so Trinity has retained the 
Professorship. This statement of the Times, the facts of which 
are true enough, and perhaps the inference from them too, has 
made it worth while to look back a little into the classical 
history of Trinity, as judged by the Classical Tripos since 
1824, and by the Chancellors Medals before that time, from 
their institution in 1752. No better test than the medals is 
open to the inquirer, though the hampering condition attached 
to them, viz., that in order to obtain one of them a candidate 
must have graduated in mathematics higher than junior 
optime, renders them not a conclusive test. Reckoning down 
to the year of Professor Thompson’s election, the last election 
to the Greck Chair conducted by the old board, there have 
been thirty-eight senior classics, 7. e., heads of the Classical 
Tripos, and of these twenty-eight have been of Trinity, 
counting in each case bracketed senior classics as senior 
classics, for bracketing is allowed at the head of the Classical 
Tripos, though very wisely it is not allowed at the head of 
the Mathematical Tripos. Between 1824 and 1853, 332 classics 
obtained first classes, and of these 184, considerably over half, 
were Trinity men; it may be remarked that the years 1840-43 
reduced the Trinity average seriously, giving to that College 
only ten first classes out of thirty-seven. In the previous 
twenty years, before the institution of the Tripos, out of the 
forty medallists, sixteen first medals and eleven second were 
gained by Trinity, as against four first and nine second gained 
by the remaining sixteen colleges. Before 1824, there were 
102 medallists, counting to the first medals given by Thomas 
Holles, Duke of Newcastle, in 1751, and adjudged in 1752. 
Of these, only twenty-five were gained by Trinity men, and 
that College once upon a time had only one medallist in eleven 
years. It would thus appear that the great success of Trinity 
in producing the best classics in the University dates mainly 
from the commencement of the present century, if the medals 
are to be taken as a test, and thus the suggestion of the T'imes 
that there may have been occasions on which the best man 
was passed over in favour of the royal college receives some 
support. It is noticeable that none of the senior wranglers 
who obtained medals previous to the institution of the Classical 
Tripos were Trinity men; these were only three, Neale, of 
St. John’s, second medal 1812; Alderson, of Caius, first medal 
1809, and Brundish, of Caius, first medal 1773. On one 
occasion, in 1801, Henry Martyn’s year, the medallists were 
both Magdalene men, third and fourth wranglers, and both 
Grants, Sir Robert and Lord Glenelg. Pembroke, which 
appears frequently among the early medallists, had both 
medals in 1760, the medallists being second and fourth 
wranglers. 

But we must leave the dry pages of the Calendar, so attrac- 
tive to the true University mind. It is possibly an unmerited 
reproach to both sides to say that the widest digression it is 
possible to make from the lists of honours, leads us to boat- 
races and sports. ‘Tuesday was the first day of the Lent Term 
eight-oar races, and being a very bright though cold day, large 
numbers of men made their way down to the course. As usual 
with the second division, most of the bumps, if not all, were 
made below Grassy, or just at the low side of that fatal corner. 
As for the following day’s performances, if men choose to row 


| races on Ash Wednesday, they must not expect to have 


their doings chronicled. The races of Thursday, the last day, 


| occur too late for any mention in these columns. It would 


appear that another steeple-chase is in contemplation, for 
warning against such injurious indulgence in sport has been 
issued this week, bearing the signatures of living heads, 
instead of the ghostlike signatures that were appended to the 
edict of last term, re-issued long after most of those who framed 
and signed it had gone to their graves. The Vice-Chancellor 
has been subjected to so many tender inquiriés from the galleries 
of the Senate House respecting his weight, and for m,-and state 
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of training, in consequence of the last edict against steeple- 
chases, that he must have become callous by this time. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. 


(Tuirp AND Conciupine Notice) 


From time to time an honest rivalry has existed between the 
original society of painters in water-colours and that which, for 
the sake of distinction, used to be called the “ new,” but which is 
now dignified by the title of “the Institute” of water-colour 
painters—the elder association having, through the prestige which 
attached to its exhibitions a better chance of representing excep- 
tional talent, while the younger society has the advantage of 
enrolling and retaining among its members a greater proportion of 
the rising school of naturalist painters, who having attained a fair 
average of ability, might often wait years before room could be 
made for them in Pall-mall East. Atthe Dudley Gallery, however, 
where no restrictions as to the admission and place of works are 
recognised, except those which are naturally imposed by their own 
comparative merit, numbers of the above-mentioned societies, and, 
indeed, of any other, may meet on common ground, and we are 
glad to find that in several instances this privilege has been grate- 
fully accepted. “_ 

Among members of the once-called “ New Society” who contri- 
bute to the General Exhibition, is Mr. Joseph Jopling, whose 
brush gains gradually both in power and delicacy of touch. His 
“Lady Maggie” (289) is a notable head, possessing all the indivi- 
duality of a conscientiously-painted portrait, and yet of sufficient 
general interest to attract those to whom the original is unknown. 
Another work by the same artist (607), less ambitious in its aim, 
but full of that unaffected grace which in skilful hands must result 
from the choice of such a subject—womanly beauty invested with 
true womanly sorrow—can hardly fail to arrest attention. 


As a contrast to Mr. Poynter’s bright and cheerful little study 
of “ Housetops after Rain,” which we have already noticed, he sets 
before us another scene, painted in the same neighbourhood—the 
coast of Lynmouth—but of a very different character (313). Here, 
instead of looking down upon the peaceful shelter of a cottage roof, 
we have what may be called a bird’s-eye view of a bold sea-bay 
which sweeps round the left of the picture in one unbroken curve 
until its nearest limit is intercepted from our view by the eminence 
on which the spectator is supposed to stand. Overhead the sky is 
black with lowering clouds driven before the “ west wind,” and 
lashing rain on sea and land. A gleam of lurid light alone relieves 
the horizon from utter gloom. Considering that this effect must 
have been painted almost entirely from memory, its evident 
fidelity to Nature is very remarkable. The introduction of a 
steamboat, half-hidden by its own beaten-down smoke, and seen so 
far below that it looks like a toy on the surface of the water, gives 
scale to the drawing, which is by no means a large one. 


Bating Mr. Henry Moore’s only artistic fault, a slight tendency 
to hardness in the delineation of cloud-form, his landscapes this 
year are all that could be wished. The autumn study of “ York- 
shire Moors ” (262), with its natural but unobtrusive incident of 
sporting life, is thoroughly English and characteristic ; while his 

Mid-day ” effect (326), in the same county, is clever and uncon- 
ventional in treatment. A fishing scene at Whitby (494) and 

Twilight near York ” (582)—to say nothing of others, for he is 
well represented this year—bear evidence of close observation and 
patient labour. 

Mr. Bateman’s “ Isabella ” (325) has more merit in it, both as 
to subject and execution, than his wilfully-perverted pencil dis- 
plays in other works this year. It is not the school of painting 
which he follows—ephemeral and unhealthy as its present existence 
must be—that is so much at fault as the tendency which makes 
him and some other young painters of his class neglect its best 
en ead set up its failings for imitation. “On the Old Pier 

hitby ” (261), is a carefully-drawn but somewhat hotly-coloured 
study, by Mr. Charles Earle. “The Old Bowling Green” (264) of 


Mr. J. W. North is an interesti : - en” 
refinement than power. ing little picture, exhibiting more 
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to his figure subject, in which, under the title 
(648), he introduces us toa grim old Puritan poring over a pon- 
derous and _parchment-bound folio volume of illuminated MSS 
opened on his knee. Modest and unaffected in its tr ' 
little work has nevertheless many sterling qualities 
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it, and we shall not be surprised if a little further experience leads 
Mr. Whiteford to attempt and achieve greater things, 
Miss Helen Coleman exhibits numerous studies, of which the 


“Barn Owl” (442), “Christmas Roses” (475), and a “Green 
Plover” (493), are the most remarkable. Mr. Arthur Severn’s 
“Moonlight on the Seine, Paris” (248), is a picture which gains 
wonderfully on acquaintance. At first sight the glare of colo 
around it, and the necessary absence of defined detail in the scen 
prevent it from asserting itself, but by degrees, as the eye begi 
to interpret and appreciate the varied but harmonious effects of- 
silvery light diffused on cloud and water, its intense fidelity to 
nature becomes apparent, and at once raises it far above the level 
of that conventional and commonplace treatment of moonlight 
which, in the absence of better art, is too frequently accepted ag 
truthful. In this, however, as in the two other large drawings b 
Mr. Severn which have been already noticed, we cannot hel 
thinking that the scale of the work detracts from its merit, Ip 
other words, they should have been smaller pictures, or more highly 
finished. “Many Hands make Light Work” (259), a group of 
children binding up sheaves of corn—a very charming and deftly 
rendered little episode in rustic life, by Mr. James Nayllar. The 
“ Head of a Spanish Gipsy” (314), by Mr. J. B. Burgess, reminds 
us of Mr. Goodall’s Italian studies. In drawing, in the colour of 
its flesh tones, and in execution, it is excellent. But is the heaven. 
ward, languishing gaze of this young woman true to nature? We 
fancy not. The sentiment of the picture is unreal, and so clever 
an artist as Mr. Burgess need not have stooped to false idealism, 
“ Beachy Head” (365), T. Clack. This is a favourite subject with 
landscape painters, and, if we mistake not, has appeared more than 
once lately on the walls of the Royal Academy. Mr, Clack’s 
work is good as far as it goes, but it wants solidity. 

“Ruins of Sardis, Asia Minor” (303). Mr. Harry Johnson's 
work is always clever, and the conditions of this scene make it 
particularly effective. But there is a want of subtlety in its treat- 
ment which it would be difficult to express more briefly than by 
adding that it gives the notion of a picture which might be readily 
chromo-lithographed. ; . 

The “ Libyca” (463) of Miss Eliza Martin and the “ Poppa” of 
Miss Emily Alridge—both studies of female heads—the first of a 
mulatto, and the second of a Roman woman, are both very credit- 
able to their authors. They are, however, completely opposed in 
style, Miss Alridge’s work being broad and sketchy in execution, 
while that of Miss Martin errs on the side of smoothness. 


“Sunday Morning” is the title given by Mr. James Lobley to 
two pictures (618 and 662). The former is the study of an old 
woman in a village church—as perfect in point of finish as the most 
fastidious critic need desire. The other is somewhat less careful in 
this respect, but only by comparison with its namesake. Both 
bear evidence of sound taste and unexceptionable workmanship. 


Another new name is that of Mr. R.T. Pain, who sends a charm 
little landscape with a solitary figure—“ Mowing Rushes es 
The effect of twilight, both in this drawing and in that of a at 
sketch— The Last Load” (641), by W. R. Dickinson, W z 
hangs near it, is artistically and ingeniously given. For accura 
portraiture of a snow-clad mountain summit we have seldom a 
anything superior to Miss Martineau’s “ Jungfrau ree 
Wengern Alp” (658), in which not only the sharp and cleanly 
defined outlines, but that mysterious shroud—half snow, | 
—which hangs about the crags of this rarely accessible height, may 
be recognised. Of very different character, both in regard “a of 
ject and execution, is “The Ferry” (469), a pretty little Not 
English river scenery, ably handled by Mr. H.S. Marks. f 
must we forget -Miss Louise Rayner’s skilful drawing © © 
“Market-place, Dudley,” with its crowd of rustic figures, aa 
reminds one how much of the picturesque still lingers in our . rs. 
towns. There is more of it in France, no doubt; but wie 
here or there, it should be taken for what it is worth, and t 
honestly both in fact and hue. Mr. C. J. Lewis, for Ania” (689) 
thrown away a capital chance in his “Fishing Village, — ae 
The scattered cottages on the cliff—the deep blue sea be a 
tall, weather-beaten crucifix at the base of which, half lan te : 
half sanctuary, the fishing nets are fastened—here were me . 
for a picture! But there is an artificialness of colour, @ Wa” 
reality about this work, which robs the scene of half its charm. 


“Tl Sonnetto,” by Mr. W. F. Yeames (485), is evidently = 
original study, for a copy of the picture, which appeared — 
ago in an exhibition at the Royal Academy, the latter yy ult is 
large a scale for the subject. In the present case that + recoll 
avoided, while the design itself has all the naiveté which sm ‘3 
mended it. “The Cloister” (507), by the same ee, white 
clever, but more scenic and conventional in treatment. 4 book of 
robed friar in the dark, vaulted avenue, with his red-edgee 9 seed 


“Tl Sonnetto” in the letter. : . than 
Mr. Poynter's “Eton Cloister” (532), is less interesting re 
that of Mr. Yeames as a specimen of architecture, but 18 ¥° 
fully accurate in effect of light and shade. The air ‘ 
loneliness that it wears, made still more emphatic by the Ore of 


“Solitude,” by which this work is describ It 1s mt and 
evidence of this painter's talent that he can 80 read a cular 
thoroughly throw himself into the spirit, not only of one P depict 
class of subject, but of every scene which he undertakes aaa bas 
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cloister to a scene from old Egyptian life is still more remark- 
able. In Mr. Poynter’s “Snake Charmer ” (586) we have not only 
the skill and taste of the artist, but the research and accuracy of 
the antiquarian displayed to the full. While every accessory has 
been studied with extraordinary care, the whole design, as a work 
of pure art, is one which, since this Exhibition first opened, has 
been rarely equalled on its walls, 








MUSIC. 


Tue Second Subscription Concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, 
on Thursday week, brought forward several new part-songs and 
madrigals, the best of which were Mr. G. Macfarren’s “ Now fie 
on love,” and Mr. Leslie’s “ Charm me asleep ;” the first of which, 
although entitled a part-song, is altogether an imitation of the old 
madrigal ; asindeed is the other, which howeveris properly so entitled, 
the difference between the two styles being almost as great as that 
which distinguishes the phraseology of the Elizabethan drama from 
that of the comedy of modern life. Both these pieces, allowing for 
the art-anachronism in the one case, are very cleverly written. 
Two new part-songs by Mr. Barnby, display that gentleman’s usual 
freedom and and fluency of vocal writing, but present little novelty 
of idea or treatment. The three genuine old madrigals of Wilbye, 
Marenzio, and Edwardes (of the middle and close of the sixteenth 
century, included in the second part of the concert, were excellent 
specimens of a school most interesting, intrinsically and historically, 
but scarcely admitting of successful modern imitation. The most 
important feature of the programme, however, although no novelty, 
was Mendelssohn’s fine psalm for double choir, “‘Why rage 
fiercely ;” which was admirably sung, as it has been on several 
previous occasions, by Mr. Leslie’s choir. Miss Madeline Schiller, 
who was the pianist, gave several solos with much power and bril- 
liancy ; but her reading of Mendelssohn’s “ Variations sérieuses ” 
was a mistake from beginning to end—affected in style and broken 
in tempo. Miss Schiller is a young pianist of considerable merit, 
but her tendency seems to be rather towards the dazzling than the 
classical style. 

Last Monday’s Popular Concert programme contained a work of 
exceptional interest and novelty—an ottet by Franz Schubert 
(hitherto unheard here) for two violins, viola, violoncello, contra- 
basso, clarionet, horn, and bassoon, admirably performed by Messrs. 
Joachim, Ries, H. Blagrove, Piatti, Reynolds, Lazarus, C. Harper, 
and Winterbottom. This ottet, with others of Schubert’s great 
works, remained in manuscripts for many years after his death (in 
1828), and it was not until Schumann and Mendelssohn made known 
the symphony in C by Schubert, that his orchestral and other 
Instrumental music attracted much attention from a world which 
had hitherto supposed his genius to have been limited to the com- 

osition of songs. The ottet referred to is a work of great length, 

eing constructed somewhat after the pattern of Beethoven’s cele- 
brated septet ; that is, having an andante with variations besides 
another regularly developed slow movement, and a scherzo in 
in addition to a minuet; the latter piece and the theme with 
variations having been omitted in Monday’s performance. Each 
portion of the ottet abounds in passages of that exquisite grace and 
inexhaustible fancy which redeem Schubert’s longer works from 
all impression of weariness or laboured production, notwithstand- 
Ing their excessive prolongation and diffuseness, and occasional 
over-iteration. The andante (in B flat) led off by an exquisite 
melodic phrase for the clarionet, and sustained throughout with 
unflagging interest and skilfully contrasted effects for the various 
instruments,—the animated scherzo, and the bold and vigorously- 
written finale, with its characteristic theme, so like a patriotic 
song. These movements were especially remarkable for their 
beauty and interest, and the whole work was so warmly applauded 
that it might safely be soon repeated with the addition of _the two 
omitted movements, great as is its length even without them. 
Herr Pauer was the pianist, his solo being Mendelssohn’s fantasia 
in F sharp minor, which he gave with admirable style and execu- 
tion. The vocalist of the evening was Miss Edith Wynne, who 
has now scarcely a superior in the refined interpretation of chamber 
music. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A very frivolous French comedy, by M. V. Sardou, called “ Le 
Dégel,” first produced at the Thédtre Dejazet, in 1864, has been 
condensed, purified, and consequently weakened, by Mr. T. W. 
Robertson, and played at the St. James’s, under the title of “A 
Rapid Thaw.” The characters are uninteresting and improbable ; 
the story is too slight to sustain two acts of very farcical “ business,” 
and the piece is barely made endurable by pretty scenery and 
dresses of the time of Louis XV. The principal character, a 
young soldier, intended to be very fascinating, is played in an 
uneasy, feminine, indistinct manner by Miss Herbert, and the 
other parts, though supported by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews, 

r. Henry Irving, and others, are scarcely worth mentioning. 

ne scene of love-making between Miss Herbert and Miss Bufton 

4s considereable merit, both in its writing and acting, but it only 
ts a few minutes, in a comedy of two hours. Mr. Robertson 
Fa haneatly stated in the bills that the piece is adapted from the 


Another adaptation, or rather translation, of another work by 


and Hearts,” the adapter being Mr. Gilbert a’ Becket. The French 
play is very offensive in plot and character, but the writing con- 
tains many amusing sketches of village life, and much well-deserved 
satire of village goodness. Mr. A’ Becket has allowed a great deal 
of this literary merit to escape in condensing the five acts of the 
French play into three ; but he has preserved all the original de- 
formity of the plot, and of the chief character. A more con- 
temptible and uninteresting scoundrel than the hero of “ Diamonds 
and Hearts” has never been placed upon the stage ; and it is won- 
derful how an actor of merit and position, like Mr. W. Farren, 
could have been induced to accept such a character. He courts a 
single woman, in order to seduce her married sister, and when he 
is nearly discovered by the husband, he plunges into a ince 
lies, pretends to be a thief, and has not the self-possession to 

the woman he is persecuting by saying that his visits are paid to 
her unmarried sister. After exhibiting unutterable meanness 
through a third act, that is only rendered necessary by the pers | 
construction of the second, he is rewarded with the hand of a ri 
and beautiful girl as an encouragement to rascals and humb 
Why such pieces are written in France is best known to the French ; 
but why clever men should translate them into English, and an 
English Lord Chamberlain should license them, requires explana- 
tion. The piece, we shall be glad to believe, will owe what success 
it may obtain to the lively and thoroughly natural acting of Miss 
Nelly Moore—the most charming actress of young girls on the 
English stage. We may mention as some of the elements of 
comedy in this piece, a perch pulled out of a trout stream, and a 
bog hole, into which one of the characters disappears at tke close 
of the first act, unfortunately for the audience turning up again in 
the next. A fire-engine was so frequently alluded to that the 
audience were quite disappointed at not seeing it. The speeches 
of the heavy father were lugubriously comic, and, indeed, all 
through, the serious portions of the piece were by far the funniest 
and most laughable passages in it. 

Revivals are the order of the day at many of our London 
theatres. At the Strand Mr. H. J. Byroii’s successful burlesque, 
“ Esmeralda,” has been put upon the stage, and the Olympic is 
almost existing on old Lyceum pieces. Two of the latest repro- 
duced at the latter house have been “ Lavater” and “ A Comical 
Countess.” ~ To very young playgoers these pieces may be novelties, 
but older playgoers would like to see Mr. Charles Mathews in a 
new character. An adaptation of Foote’s “ Liar” is in preparation. 
Drury-lane has been kept open for some weeks with “ John Bull,” 
“The Man of the World,” “The Jealous Wife,” “ The School for 
Scandal,” and the opening scenes of the pantomime. Next 
Monday “ Faust” will be revived. To-night (Saturday) “ David 
Garrick” will be reproduced at the Haymarket. ‘ One Hundred 
Thousand Pounds” and “ The Maid and the Magpie,” the popular 
drama and burlesque by Mr. H. J. Byron, are announced to-night 
(Saturday) at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Next week “ Rouge 
et Noir” will be withdrawn at the Lyceum, and there will be four 
performances of “Don Czesar de Bazan,” and two of “ Hamlet.” 
The “ Duke’s Motto” is also in preparation. 

To-night (Saturday) a new realistic drama, by Mr. Leslie, called 
“Tide and Time,” will be produced at the Surrey Theatre, with a 
view of the Houses of Parliament from the river by Mr. Telbin, 
and a view of an emigrant ship leaving the Loudon Docks, by Mr. 
W. Callcott ; and on Monday next Mr. Watts Phillips’s drama, 
* Lost in London,” will be produced at the Adelphi, in which Mr. 
Benjamin Webster appears, after an absence of two years. 

Miss Glyn has accepted an engagement to appear at Drury Lane 
next November, for twelve representations of “‘ Antony and Cleo- 
atra.” It is probable that her Antony will be Mr. J. C. Cowper, 
ate of the Lyceum, who will join the Drury Lane company at 
Easter, and appear in Mr. Halliday’s new sensational drama. 








SCIENCE. 





THE OLD BRAIN-ANATOMISTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


S1r,—My attention having been attracted by an article in the last 
number of your journal, discussing the claims of Gall as a discoverer 
in cerebral anatomy, will you permit me to do justice to whom merit 
is due, by making a simple statement of facts that must have more 
weight in deciding the question than offensive expressions and harsh 
epithets, which degrade the cultivators of science, and which the dis- 
tinguished men who are the subjects of this controversy would, were 
they living, be probably among the first to condemn. My own re- 
searches on the structure of the brain and spinal cord—for which the 
Royal Society have done me the honour of awarding me the Royal 
medal—and my intimate acquaintance with the original works of all 
the great anatomists that have studied the same subject, from the 
earliest ages downward, will entitle me, I suppose, to be considered 
as a competent judge of their respective merits. 

It is probably unknown to at least a great proportion of your non- 

professional readers, that even Galen was acquainted with the most 

important parts of the brain. This great man flourished during the 

middle and latter parts of the second century, and of all the ancients 

was the only one who left us complete treatises on anatomy and 

physiology.* In these works he describes, often with great accuracy, 

the principal parts of the brain—the cerebral hemispheres, the corpus 

callosum, fornix and septum lucidum; the infundibulum, pituitary 








the same French author, called “Nos Bons Villageois,” has been 
Produced at the Haymarket Theatre, under the title of “ Diamonds 


* De Usu Partium, and De Administrationibus Anatomicis. 
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body, and optic thalami; the quadrigeminal bodies, congrrum — 
velum interpositum; four ventricles, the aqueduct (of Sylvius), , 
cerebellum, and vermiform processes.* He was also the ee ge i 
the sympathetic ganglia, which he described in the neck, chest, an 
omen. : 
aiee aly centuries after the death of Galen, the pursuit of ptr 
tical anatomy fell into neglect. Nor was it till the cp mare ree ae i ’ 
fifteenth century that this, like the other sciences, was cultivated wit . 
renewed energy. Mundinus, of Milan, the chief restorer of practica 
anatomy in Europe, Gabriel de Terbis, Achillinus, Carpus de oe 
and Charles Etienne were the only men who, at this period, directe 
their attention to the subject. But even these anatomists were 
content with but little more than a brief and simple exposition of the 
trines of Galen. ; 
— much more accurate and particular account of the brain, how- 
ever, was soon after given by the great Vesalius, and by Vidus Vidius, 
who retained, however, the physiological doctrines of Galen. Eusta- 
chius, also, a consummate anatomist, about the same time represented 
in his plates the anterior pyramids and olivary bodies which had not 
hitherto been pointed out. Not long after, Arantius described the 
hippocampus,t and gave a particular account of the fourth veutricle, 
and “cisterna,” or ventricle of the cerebellum. Varolius, also, pub- 
lished an admirable exposition of certain parts of the braina—of the 
pons which bears his name; of the dimensions and form of the three 
lobes of the cerebral hemispheres, and of the lateral ventricles ; of 
the optic nerves, and the olfactory lobes.§ About the same period 
and a little afcer, the structure of the brain was studied by a great 
number of anatomists, who directed their attention particularly to the 
origin and course of its nerves. Among the most distinguished of 
these was the great Fallopius (who made some important discoveries 
on the cerebral nerves) Columbus, Barchinus, and Piccolhomini. To 
Piecolhomini we are indebted for many important observations on the 
limits of the white and grey substances of the brain, and the distinc- 
tions which he pointed out have been accepted by all his successors 
to the present day. With this exception, however, scarcely any other 
parts of importance were discovered in the nervous system until the 
time of Willis, whose work on the anatomy of the brain, enriched by 
the labours of Lower, and illustrated by the pencil of the famous 
Christopber Wren, marked a new era in the history of this department 
of science. 

If Willis’s fame rested on nothing but his classification of the 
nerves of the brain, his name would have been great; for he suc- 
ceeded in reducing them to order, and in classing them in the way 
that they are classed in the present day. 

By Vieussens, the discoveries of Willis were extended and improved, 
and the task was begun of tracing the fibrous structure and con- 
nections of different parts of the brain.|| Vieussens was not only 
dissatisfied with the method of dissecting the brain from above, and 
by means of slices, but he adopted a method of scraping or tearing 
up the cerebral substance, so as to expose the course of the cerebral 
fibres. In this way he traced the fibres of the anterior pyramids 
through the pons Varolii,the optic thalami (which he calls “striata 
corpora suprema posteriora), and through the corpus striatum, to the 
white substance of the cerebral hemispheres. In his plates xiv., xv., 
and xvi., the course of these fibres are distinctly, but coarsely repre- 
sented. 

Soon after the time of Vieussens, the anatomy of the brain was 
studied with much greater care and success, by a number of eminent 
meni, of whom the chief were Vicq-d’Azyr, Winslow, Haller, Monro, 
Tarin, Scemmering, Santorini, Spigelius, the Wenzels, Scarpa, &o. 
These distinguished anatomists either investigated more fully the 
parts of the brain that were already known, or discovered others. 
The labours of Vicq-d’Azyr form a splendid work, illustrated by a 
large number of beautiful plates. He was not only acquainted with 
almost every part of the brain, but made particular observations on 
the course of some of the cerebral convolutions, and showed, as did 
Scommering, but especially the brothers Wenzel, that the cornu 
ammonis is. formed by a folding of the cerebral convolutions from 
withont inward. The work of the Wenzels forms a magnificent folio, 
containing most valuable information on both the adult and embryonic 
brain; and is illustrated by numerous fine plates. Tarin discovered 
the part to which his name is attached; Winslow and Scemmering 
were successful in a similar manner, 

In this gradual way, the older anatomists, from age to age, profiting 
by the labours of their predecessors, added fact to fact, and accom. 
= xh amare of discoveries, of greater or less importance, until 
wens Me Fon ts of the brain were clearly pointed out when Gall 

pon the stage. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


Belgravia, Feb, 27. J. Lockwart Crarke, F.R.S, 





We fully coincide with the opinion expressed by Mr. Clarke as 
to the tone in which scientific discussions should be carried on 
Offensive language more frequently degrades the user than the 
person to whom it is addressed, and is pre-eminently out of plac 
"Teen wore controversy. =o 

ith very questionable tas 

advance a i, to be jegutied es “i cy ye ee nly he 

ce as an authority on the subject of 
the brain, by virtue of his connection with the Royal Societ d 
his microscopic researches on the spinal cord and medulla mr men 
W e regret the fact, as importing a personal element int “a 
discussion—always better avoided—and because it lavs on d : 
the necessity of expressing our dissent and giving thes : es The 
title B. A. or M.A, hasa substantial signification but soikin a : 
notorious than that the ornamental tail of FRS which, like many 

’ ] 








* De Usu Partium, lib. viii. De Anat. Admin., lib, ix oe 
t+ De Usu Partium, lib. xvi., cap. v. 

¢ Anatomicw Observationes, cap. iii, (1595, Bon.) 

§ Anatomia (1573), and De Nervis Opticis Epitole, an admira} 
| Vieussen’s Neurographia Universalis (1684).- 
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cheaper tails of a kindred character, is far more surely a guarantee 
of vanity and savoir faire than intellectual superiority, In fact, i 
reviews are to be trusted, one if not the most absurd of scientific 
or rather quasi-scientific—books that has issued from the 
for many years was written by a member of the Royal Societ 

; y © momnee.e Roy y, and 
dedicated to the President. English scientific societies are generall 
manipulated by cliques of the canniest of the members, and are 
pervaded by a tinge of dishonesty throughout; their caudal 
appendages being, in reality, the same kind of sham or untruth 
that the now honourable marksman’s badge of cross-muskets would 
be, supposing it attainable by purchase. In the next place, why an 
individual who puts thin slices of the spinal marrow under g 
microscope, and studies them with care and attention, is to be 
assumed to possess broader views and sounder jiidgment on the 
anatomy of the brain, as a whole, than other people, is past our 
comprehension. Is it not, in fact, a matter of frequent remark that 
men with the largest perceptive faculties are often but scantil 
endowed by nature in the upper story? Both orders of faculties 
may be, and frequently are, combined ; but since they are not 
necessarily so, it is not allowable, from the exhibition of the one, to 
assume the possession of the other. 

We are not aware that Mr. Clarke has been so fortunate ag to 
establish any important generalization or physiological inference 
from his microscopic observations. And we may remark generally, 
with regard to the study of the brain by the microscope, that the 
soft and pulpy consistence of the nervous system, and especially 
this portion of it, places great difficulties in the way of the employ- 
ment of this admirable instrument of scientific research in decipher 
ing its texture ; and great divergence of opinion exists amongst 
microscopists themselves as to the interpretation of what they 
actually see. What one observer pronounces to be nerve-cells 
another declares to be epithelium ; and Stilling, one of the highest 
recent Continental authorities, is at issue with our friend, observing 
—“das Mittelstiick ist graue Substanz und nicht gelatinose, 
Clarke’s Preparations-methode zeigte ibm, aber, beide Substanzen 
zu hell, als das er einen Unterschied hatte finden konnen.” Even 
such an important and prominent question as the origin of the 
posterior roots of the spinal cord, has been an open subject of dis- 
pute for more than a quarter of a century, and equally high autho- 
rities can at the present moment be quoted in support of opposite 
views. We have made these observations because necessary to our 
argument, and without the slightest intention of attempting to 
depreciate the value of Mr. Clarke’s labours. On the contrary, we 
have always understood that his preparations are highly meritorious, 
and that he himself deservedly ranks amongst the most trustworthy 
and industrious of microscopic observers. But we protest against 
such a fact being assumed to confer any especial qualification for 
criticising Gall’s labours, on the same principle as we should demur 
to a stonecutter, because clever and expert at dressing and squaring 
stones, being pronounced a competent judge of architectural design. 

Mr. Clarke’s contribution to the question of the claims of 
might pass for an extract from the article “ Brain” in an encyclo- 
peedia, and so little does it meet the point raised, that in looking at 
it we have a difficulty in realizing the fact that the writer had 
the antecedent portion of the discussion into which he enters 
What was wanted, was an intelligent appraisement of the aggregate 
knowledge of the structure of the brain as a whole, achieved by 
the labours of preceding anatomists, and not a narrative of 
isolated observations of each, amounting to little more than & 
catalogue of names of persons and things, at the command of any 
visitor toa medical library. So far from pretending that former 
anatomists, in their study of the human body, passed over the brain 
without investigation, we alluded to the fact of their dissecting # 
Nor did we ever accuse them of wilfully shutting their eyes to 
colour, texture, consistency, and shape, of the masses that were 
necessarily brought into view. That the brain had been and 
studied with the rest of the body, before the time of Gall, 
various portions individualized and vamed, is as notorious 46 
existence of the sun at noon-day. In fact, the names of 
individualized parts were, and are, as familiar to students a8 
names of the letters of the alphabet. But this was all, and as 
as the capacity for bearing fruit was concerned, the result of 
study was nil, because a knowledge of the mutual connee Let 
the parts of the brain, as an anatomical whole, was wanting: 
us suppose a watch severed asunder, and its, separate wh ie 
other portions described, as to form, size, texture, and rela 
position, and we shall have a passable illustration of the know 

of the brain possessed by anatomists at the advent of Gall. It 
left for him to discover the mode in which the wheels am 
geared together, and the mutual relationship of its parts 
it was made an efficient working machine. ‘ng the 
Mr. Clarke is not correct in saying “the task of wee 
fibrous structure of the brain was begun by Vieussens ; hoe 
anticipated by Malpighi. It isa curious fact in connection ™ 
the tendency of microscopic research that in the oné e 
instance in which Mr. Clarke ceases to restrict himsel 
enumeration of isolated parts of the brain, and vouchsaies te 
information as to their course, telling us, “* Vieussens tract is 
fibres of the anterior pyramids through the optic thalam, chest 
in error, as the fibres of the anterior pyramids do not enter bis 
bodies. No doubt Varolius described the pons which bears ™, 
name, but “ bis admirable ex position of certain parts of the its 
as Mr. Clarke terms it, was not sufficiently admirable to tell: 
signification and the fact, remained a barren fact, for more hetweet 











centuries till Gall, determined it to be an apparatus of union 
| the lateral lobes of the cerebellum, pointed out that it was dere 
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Joped in ratio to the size of the latter, and declared its absence 


from the brains of all vertebrata in which these lobes were wanting. | 


It would be difficult to convey a better idea of the character of 


Gall’s labours to our readers, than by saying that what he accom- | 


lished for the pons Varolii, he accomplished for the other portions 
of the brain. Where his predecessors had but imperfectly made 


out the alphabetical characters of the inscription, Gall completed | 


the task and deciphered the meaning. 


If we are to credit Mr. Clarke, however, Gall’s appearance was | 


almost, but not quite, superfluous, nearly all parts of the brain 
being clearly pointed out when he appeared on the stage.* For 
ourselves, we regard such a representation as a melancholy indica- 
tion of aberration of judgment—of that preoccupation with trifling 
details which blinds the mind to the relative importance of things, 
and carries the short focus and limited field of view of the micro- 
scopist, into a domain where their employment only serves to obscure 
the vision, and shroud in the mist of short-sightedness, the real 
magnitude and true relations of the objects surveyed. 





[We must now close this discussion. Mr. Clarke intimates a 
desire to follow up his letter with a second, but we cannot allow 
any further space to the treatment of a subject more suited for the 
columns of our medical contemporaries. Our object is under the 
head of Science, to give our readers a record of scientific intelligence. 
The contributions are a special feature, and have no editorial 
responsibility. ‘“ G. G.” has sent another communication in answer 
to our contributor’s remarks on his first letter, but we cannot insert 
it for the reasons above stated.—Ep. L. R. | 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornine. 


Tue somewhat unexpected outbreak of the Fenians in 
Ireland has changed the aspect of not only political, but also 
of financial affairs. At their weekly court, yesterday, the 
directors of the Bank of England sat an unusually long time 
in deliberation, and it is pretty well understood that a rise, not 
a decline, in the rate of discount was the subject considered. 
A few weeks ago it seemed almost certain that 23 per cent. 
would be adopted before long. Now it is anticipated that 34 
will be fixed next Thursday. The immediate cause for this 
advance will be found in the withdrawals of sovereigns for the 
Irish banks. Although in many parts of Ireland the £1 
local bank note is more readily taken than gold, this is not 
universally the case, and especially in most of the larger towns. 
Hence, when any political disturbance takes place, the banks 
find it absolutely necessary to strengthen their specie reserves 
as much as possible. A run might not perhaps actually occur, 
but it is extremely probable that a number of timid depositors 
or note holders would at once require gold in discharge of their 
claims. This circumstance has happened frequently before, 
and, consequently, warned by experience, the first thing done 
by the banks when these tumults break out, is to send out 
large sums in sovereigns to the disturbed country. It seems 
a strange contradiction, that precisely the district where the 
greatest distrust prevails, should be selected for consignments 
of specie. Yet the whole movement is perfectly natural. The 
Irish banks, in the first place, are actuated by the praiseworthy 
desire to save their credit from the remotest risk of injury, and 
hence withdraw specie from here, although the process must 
certainly entail at least a loss of profit. Another point also 
has to be considered. The movement of troops always causes 
a certain demand upon the bullion circulation for numberless 
expenses which will be readily understood. Thus, in both 
ways, the Irish disturbance has a positive and practical effect 
upon our money market. Morally, also, it creates uneasiness. 
Capitalists become, if not much, at least a little alarmed. They 
Wish to wait and see what is coming. They would rather 
not lend for the present, but. prefer to wait for a day or two, 
and so forth. Not because they have the faintest doubt as to 
the ultimate results, but from the constant plea that “it is 
always well to be on the safe side.” 

As far as the money market is concerned, these insur- 





- 
ow does Mr. Clarke reconcile his very peculiar views as to the value of 
he . labours, with the declaration of Reil and Loder—avatomists of European 
Gai ation, and the greatest authorities on the anatomy of the brain of any of 
8 contemporaries—viz., ‘that they had found more in the dissections of the 
: > made by Gall, than they had believed it possible for one man to discover in 
with Me ae his life;” or with the statement of Mr. Grainger (in conjunction 
spinal r. solly), the greatest English authority on the anatomy of the brain and 
Senerehe — rhe true anatomy of the cerebram was perfectly unknown till the 
peed a es of Gali; and it is due to the character of this eminent man, and of his 
+ the cnheim, to state, that all our knowledge of the anatomy of both the brain 
mn > opm cord, bas resulted from their inspections”? In short, it is not the 
ra the profession in anatomical and physiological knowledge, but rather 
» who expose their own shallowness and ignorance by sneering at the 
urs of Gall, and disparaging his discoveries, 


rectionary movements have broken out at an unfortunate 
moment. A certain amount of pressure is always felt in the 
_ course of the month of March, owing to the payments on 
account of revenue accruing at the close of the financial year. 
At the end of every other quarter there is the same kind of 
extra demand, but in March, when the annual income of the 
nation is made up, the Revenue officers show more than ordinary 
activity in getting in outstanding accounts. Again, the com- 
mercial payments in the spring of the year are in general 
beyond the average. These causes alone would, as on previous 
occasions, have resulted in an increased demand for money, bat 
the Fenian rising has complicated it. Still the effect is at 
worst merely temporary, and cannot possibly be productive of 
material inconvenience. The supply of available capital is 
too abundant, and in excess of the ordinary demand, to allow 
anything like permanent pressure to be felt. 

The Stock markets have been but little affected. Consols 
have experiented only a fractional decline, and this not from 
bond-fide, but rather speculative, sales. The public, in fact, 
show no diminution in their preference for this safe, if not 
highly paying security, but continue their investments as 
steadily as ever. It is strange to note how completely the 
general feeling in this respect is liable to change. In the 
opinion of the best judges, laid down not so far back but that 
it can be reckoned by months, it seemed impossible that the 
Funds could ever get beyond 90 again. It was said with 
great truth—at least it certainly applied then—that investors 
receiving high dividends from banks, financial associations, 
and a number of miscellaneous undertakings, would never be 
satisfied with little more than a modest 3 per cent. The case 
is altered now. If the 3 per cent. is small, it is at least secure, 
while the high returns given by speculative companies have 
more than once ended in the entire loss of the capital embarked, 
and a good deal more besides. It might have been thought 
that the Irish outbreak would have stimulated speculative 
operations for the fall, but it has done so to only a very limited 
extent, and of course, as long as the public continue to buy, 
these transactions can have but little influence. 

If, however, consols are in request, other securities are by no 
means equally favoured. As regards foreign stocks, the new 
Chilian Scrip remains at a discount, and a partial recovery one 
day appears certain to be followed by a relapse on the next. 
The Danubian Loan seems to have fared even worse. Brought 
out at a premium, it has not only fallen to a discount, but 
some of the subscribers manifest very decided disinclination to 
take up their allotments of stock at all. This, at least, may be 
inferred from the announcement that the contractors have 
determined to enforce payment from recusant allottees. On 
the Continent, where subscriptions were opened simultaneously 
with London, the operation is stated to have received little or 
no support, and it is particularly reported that in Bucharest, 
the capital of the Roumanian Principalities, the applications 
were practically of no account whatever. As for the proposals 
expected to come from the Greek, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Governments, nothing has been heard of them for the present, 
and probably they will be postponed indefinitely. 

The railway market has also been very heavy. So many 
disagreeable revelations have been made of late that the public 
appear to be wondering which of the great companies is likely 
to suffer next. The fact that the Great Western has earned 
no more in the past half-year than enough to pay a dividend at 
the rate of 1 per cent. per annum to the ordinary stockholders, 
and that even the payment of this pittance must, from financial 
difficulties, be postponed, has exercised a most prejudicial effect. 
Yet the price of this particular security has been less depre- 
ciated than might have been expected. It is well known, 
however, that Great Western Railway stock is more strongly 
held, that is, belongs generally to more wealthy proprietors, 
than that of any other line in the kindom. For some inex- 
plicable reason, a kind of prestige attaches to a man who isa 
large holder of Great Western. Hence, comparatively little 
of this stock finds its way on the market; but it is worth 
noting that the price now current when a profit is shown 
admitting of a dividend ata future period of 1 per cent. per 
annum is 20 to 25 per cent. lower than a few years ago, when 
a dividend could not be promised at all. 

The meeting of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
passed off far better than had been expected. Still it is evident 
that much more remains to be done to place this intrinsically 
valuable property on a satisfactory footing. The committee 
appointed to protect the interests of shareholders and bond- 
holders alike, appears well constituted, and will doubtless 
furnish the more detailed information respecting the sudden 
collapse of this undertaking, of which we are at presens 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


———-— 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


We heartily welcome Mr. Stoughton’s reappearance 1n the field 
of ecclesiastical history. Many of our readers will recollect his 
admirable sketch of the Church before the Reformation in a pre- 
vious volume, entitled “The Ages of Christendom ; and few 
other pens could have described the ejection of the Puritans and 
the state of ecclesiastical affairs generally between 1660 and 1663, 
with greater vigour, research, and impartiality than was displayed 
in his “ Church and State Two Hundred Years Ago.” His present 
volumes, marked by a greater maturity both of thought and ‘style, 
cover what is, perhaps, the most oe period of English 
history, both in its secular and ecclesiastical aspect. The first 
volume treats of the Church of the Civil Wars, from the opening 
of the Long Parliament to the death of the King; the second 

ictures the Church of the Commonwealth, from the Triumvirate of 
romwell, Martin, and Vane, to the death of the Lord Protector. 
We cannot praise too highly the skill with which Mr. Stoughton 
has treated this most eventful period of Church history. The 
industry with which he has studied contemporary authorities, 
the sagacity with which he has culled from State papers, from 
diaries, letters, speeches, sermons, newspapers, and  auto- 
biogpraphies, all that could throw light on the character of the 
times ; above all, the impartial spirit and high Christian tone with 
which the acts, motives, and beliefs of the various sects throughout 
an epoch of endless controversy and division are weighed, place the 
author in the foremost rank of modern Church historians. What- 
ever Mr. Stoughton’s own theological views may be, he shows, at 
all events, in his estimate of those with whom he disagrees, that 
he is actuated by the purest charity and the most unswerving 
devotion to truth. In his minute delineations of characters and 
scenes he not unfrequently reminds us of the Dean of Westminster ; 
we can easily imagine that the gifted writer who portrayed the 
Council of Nice in his lectures on the Eastern Church, communicated 
not only (as Mr. Stoughton tells us) some of the facts, but much 
also of his spirit and style, to our author, when engaged in his 

account of the divines of the Westminster Assembly in 1643. 

Mr. Stoughton has very cleverly succeeded in separating—what 
it must have been very difficult to separate—the ecclesiastical from 
the secular history of the times he describes. At no period was 
religion mixed up to such an extent with almost everything that 
was going on. Officers preached sermons ; orators quoted Scrip- 
ture ; Acts of Parliament ran in biblical phraseology ; statesmen 
seemed to model their acts and views on Old Testament characters ; 
Parliamentary debates dwelt incessantly on Church politics, on 
doctrines and sacraments, ministers and tithes. In spite of this 
strange intermingling of the threads of things sacred and profane, 


Mr. Stoughton seldom, if ever, trespasses on the domain of the | 
political historian. He keeps with the steadiest tenacity to his | 
ecclesiastical theme, the decline and downfall of the Episcopal | 


Church, the rise and overthrow of its Presbyterian successor, and 
finally the establishment of that peculiar ecclesiastical system which, 


under the Protectorate, constituted the Church of England. The | 


civil war of the seventeenth century unquestionably sprang from 
two causes, the hatred of political despotism, and the fear of 
Anglicanism working the restoration of Popery. Only the second 
of these causes comes within the scope of our author's purpose, and 
in an excellent introductory chapter he traces in detail what Lord 
Macaulay in the opening pages of his history has lightly sketched, 


the gradual rise of Puritanism, not so much as a creed or a code, | 


but as a profound and traditional counter-movement working in 
Anglo-Saxon breasts to that spirit and system of the Church of 
Rome, which, with its gorgeous ritual and impressive architecture, 


ever tended to fascinate the Norman element of Enolj i 
to fascin: glish society. | 
While Anglicanism, in the days of Elizabeth, was Calvinist, while | 


prelacy was upheld as simply an innocent form of Church govern- 
ment, and the Book of Common Prayer, as a useful aid to devetion 
Puritanism having little to dread or to Oppose, was comparatively 


quiet and contented. But no sooner had the tide of Arminianism | 


set in during the reign of James, no sooner h ivine ri 
; ) ad the divine right of 
tating - sanctity My the Anglican ritual, the merit of “diem, 
asceticism, and oth acti 
psn : Ps rd er Roman practices found able and 
Me age till at last its leaders, finding themselves unable to 
pm Me - Church into the ye ee” groove, formed the 
— _ ve of overthrowing it altogether, and substituting 
= elles =. lay oe great difference between the 
a ose times and ourown. Few entertained 
at that period the though i i vy ven 
ght of having no national Church ; the mai 
question was, which of the sects should im is ceed end wah 
( : pose their creed and 
ope the — It requires little foresight to perceive that ,o 
fonallc d be — pierently with us. Mr. Stoughton 
eters to the Romanizin 
Suggesting a comparison of it with She their tenons ri ee 
seventeenth century, that led to the eventual overt 
pacy. We are, for our part, disposed to attach les 
the probable issues of “ Ritualism ;” but should i 
increase sufficiently to provoke on the part of 
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= 
the Church would not in the nineteenth century, as in the 
teenth, be knit again. As some of our readers may like to know 
the details of those “Church innovations” that exasperated 
Puritans of Laud’s day in the same way as they offend the Evan- 
gelicals of our own, we will quote a few of these, as they were 
elicited by the committee of the House of Lords which sat t 
examine into them in 1641 :— 


* The ceremonial innovations complained of were more numerong 
than the doctrinal. They included turning the holy table altar-wige. 
bowing to the east ; the use of candlesticks upon the altar, so called; 
the construction of a canopy over it with curtains on each side; the 
display of crucifixes and images on the parafront, or altar.cloth. 
reading some parts of the morning service at the table, when the 
Communion is not celebrated; the employment of credence.tableg 
the introduction of an offertory distinct from giving alms to the 
and singing the ‘* Te Deum” in prose after a cathedral church way in 
divers parochial churches, where the people have no skill in guch 
music” (vol. i., p. 123). 


If such were the innovations — of in those times, it 
may be well for the zealots of St. Alban’s to be reminded of. the 
reaction caused by them under the Church of the Protectorate, 
which our author has drawn out in a chapter revealing no small 
learning and research :— 


** Tmages were torn from their niches, screens were taken down in 
the chancel, and plain glass substituted for coloured panes. Walls 
became whitewashed, and exhibited a framed copy of the Covenant, 
hung up in some conspicuous position. No rails inclosed the m. 
covered table of plain wood, standiog in the chancel, then altarless, 
No organ helped the service of song. Pews in continually-increasing 
number covered the floor of the nave; galleries in the side aisles also 
afforded accommodation for the multitude, who in greater crowds than 
ever flocked to hear the sermons of popular divines. Reading-desks 
went out of fashion; and a precentor, instead of a clerk, occupied a 
seat under the pulpit—a heavy sounding-board aiding the preacher's 
voice, and the sands of the hour-glass measuring out the length of his 
discourses ”’ (vol. ii., p. 389). 


It is impossible to convey within our space any idea of the 
generous fairness and acute discrimination in the estimate of the 
characters of individuals and sects shown in these volumes. We 
never, for instance, recollect reading anywhere a truer represents 
tion of Laud. Mr. Stoughton is far too sensible and unpreju 
by the Puritan sympathies associated with his family 
name, to echo Lord Macaulay’s condemnation of the High-church 


| Archbishop, as “the most contemptible character in English 


history,” or to declaim against the “ vices of his heart” and * the 
imbecility of his intellect.” Our author does not for a moment 


| disguise the unamiable characteristics of the arbitrary and bigoted 


prelate, whom he rightly places far below England’s three other 





than Puritanism assumed another and more | 


endency in the | 


8 importance to | 


conspicuous Churchmen, Dunstan, Becket, and Wolsey ; but he has 

the candour to point out that Laud’s narrowness of mind was 

blended with great acuteness of intellect and extent of learn 

_ that his pride was not exaggerated by ostentation or luxury—th 

no charge of avarice or sensuality was ever imputed to him, W 

to this day Windsor, Reading, and Oxford are lasting monuments 

| of his beneficence, and religious and educational zeal. In Lys 
Mr. Stoughton’s forte lies in the sketching of characters, an 

has given us plenty of them ; he goes on the wise principle ; 

there is some good in every individual who largely niaee 

own or succeeding ages, however much he may have been Vili 

and misrepresented ; and this “sort of goodness” he seldom Ho 

to discover and bring out into relief. And as with individuals, 

| he deals with the numerous sects and their various Fence 

_ Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, Fifth Monarely 

| men, all have their better points drawn out and balance shor 

| their defects with a judicial impartiality, inspired by the Pr 

_ equal love of charity and truth. Episcopalian constancy i 

_ terian rigour, Independent toleration, the heroic love of libel 

| in the Baptist, the enthusiastic fervour of the Fifth Mo 

| receive their due appreciation in the fair and discriminating 

There have been plenty of histories e™ 

| the same period as our author, and some of them excellent 0 

kind ; but for accuracy, impartiality, and interest oer | 

elaborate detail, these pictures of ecclesiastical history, and to out 

_ the Church of the Commonwealth in particular, have neve?s 

mind, been surpassed. 





_ of Mr. Stoughton. 








THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH.* 


Tux rapid progress of telegraphy forms one of the most intoott 
_ episodes in the history of scientific discovery. It 1s the case 

_ @ science, born and brought to maturity within a single oo 

_ a record of successes achieved through the indomitable thirty 
and perseverance that marks the Saxon character. Exac tb 
years ago the first electric telegraph that truly deserved on the 
was invented by Wheatstone, and adopted with snooett 7 swith 
London and Blackwall. Railway. For ten years mOFes ne sets 
standing the general use of the telegraph on railways, Oe ittng 
phores between London and Portsmouth continued d wer® 
Government messages on their gaunt and clumsy fingers, ah yeats 
abandoned only on the first day of the year 1848. Th + in the 
later the submarine telegraph became an accomplished if 659 the 
| cable that was laid between Dover and Calais, and 12 . 
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union between Great Britain and Ireland was placed on the more 
enduring basis of instantaneous communication—an event which 
was signalled to the world by the firing of a cannon at Howth by 
bands that pulled the trigger across the channel in Holyhead. 

The whole of this history of thirty years is a series of remarkablesuc- 
cesses and disastrous failures—no sooner one obstacle surmounted 
than another turning up to be overcome in its turn, until man’s con- 
quest over Nature culminated in the laying of the Atlantic cables of 
last year. Of all this progress a full and interesting account is given 
by Mr. Sabine in the work before us, in which the results of dis- 
covery are brought up to the present day. The subject is important, 
and, as the author has had at his command the experience and 
knowledge of such distinguished electricians as Sir Charles Bright, 
Professor Hughes, and the Messrs. Siemens, Varley, and De Sauty, 
it may be presumed that the work is wanting in nothing necessary 
to make it a good handbook on the Electric Telegraph. As such 
it is intended by Mr. Sabine that it should supply a want felt in 
this country of books like those of the Continental electricians, 
Schellen, Dub, Moignio, and Blavier, as well as answer the pur- 
pose of an elementary treatise. The subject is treated under the 
two heads of —“ History and Progress,” and “Science and Prac- 
tice ;” of which the latter is the part that is likely to be most 
prized, both as to novelty of matter and practical interest. The 
most important part of telegraphic science at the present day is 
that which relates to submarine cables ; and to this Mr. Sabine 
has devoted a Jarge space in the latter end of the work. The 
first part, however, seems to be executed with great care, con- 
taining a full description of the various telégraphs which either 
have been suggested or are in use; and these are illustrated in 
minute detail by excellent wood-engravings. One great omission 
there is. No account is given, at least none beyond a short de- 
scription of Gauss & Weber’s telegraph ; of that wonderful little 
instrument, the galvanometer mirror, of which people heard so 
much last summer, flashing thoughts from the Great Eastern ; or of 
the new Code of Signals, invented by Captain Bolton in order to 
multiply the message-power of the Atlantic cable. An account of 
the Morse Code there is, and this, we believe, as to the dot and dash, 
is, with some adaptation to the galvanometer, used at Valentia; but 
Mr. Sabine does not explain the adaptation. This, certainly, must be 
considered a grave defect ; some explanation of matters of so much 
present interest could not fail of being acceptable to most readers. 
The chapter on “ Overland Lines” is suggestive ; in reading which 
one is reminded of the snowstorm of last year, and all the wooden 
telegraph posts that were laid prostrate throughout the country. 
It is not easy to see on what considerations of economy such posts 
are persisted in by English telegraph companies, when M. Siemen’s 
iron posts can be had. In Switzerland the former are rapidly being 
discarded, and the Prussians are already following the example 
of the Swiss. As Mr. Sabine observes, wooden posts rarely last for 
more than six years, whereas those made of iron are as durable as 
lamp-posts, besides being less liable to accidents. 

The second part of the volume, “Science and Practice,” is a 
complete mathematical treatise on the action of electric currents 
considered in their telegraphic aspect. As a handbook for the 
professional student, it has the advantage of the subject being 
explained from its first principles with much simplicity and clear- 
ness. The portion on submarine cables, however, seems likely to 
have more interest for the general reader, who can glean much 
information from it without necessarily involving himself in its 
mathematical formule. Most persons are aware that the electric 
current travels much more slowly in submarine cables than on over- 
land lines. In the latter, the transmission of a message is almost 
instantaneous for terrestrial distances ; but in a cable, the electric 
Stream, hedged in on all sides by the gutta percha, has to struggle 
with itself, with its protector, and with earth currents. All this 
retardation is now reduced to mathematical calculation, and the 
proportion of the insulating covering to the diameter of the copper 
conductor has been determined that gives the greatest rate of 
signalling. The proportion is gutta-percha one-third of the diameter 
of the conductor. But it so happens that a strand of copper wire 
insulated to only this extent would be very unsafe in practice in 
consequence of its liability to faults ; and, of all the cables that are 
laid, the Malta~Alexandrian is the one which comes nearest to this 
proportion, the Malta-Tripoli section carrying 156 words per 
minute, This latter, however, is a short line of only 230 miles ; 
but for 1,320 knots of this cable the calculated formula gives 4°75 
words per minute. The rate for the Atlantic cable placed beside 
this appears exceedingly small, being only 1°15 words in the minute ; 
but the length of cable in that case is nearly double that of the 
Alexandrian. One is surprised to hear that the rate for the Atlantic 
is only a fraction more than one word a minute ; but, in fact, by 
a2 ingenious invention due to Messrs. Varley & Thomson, this rate 

as been increased to eight words. We will give the account of 
the mode of operation in Mr. Sabine’s words :— 


“ The reason of this very augmented rate of working is due to the 
employment of a new transmitting apparatus, invented by these two 
celebrated electricians. This apparatus consists in a key so arranged 
as to send for each signal a series of five separate waves of different 
lengths into the cable. The first wave is positive, and lasts long enough 
to reach the other end of the cable and move the receiving instrument ; 
immediately upon this succeeds a wave of shorter duration from the 
negative pole, which wipes out the positive charge and leaves it nega- 
a ; this wave is not intended to reach the other end or give a signal. 

he third wave is again positive, it is cut off still shorter, and “‘ wipes 
out’ _ the negative charge, and leaves the cable towards the home-end 
positive. The fourth wave is still shorter, negative, and so on. By | 








this means, by the time the complete signal, or five decreasing waves 
are given, each of which, except the first, is absorbed in the next suc- 
ceeding it, the cable is left in its normal condition . . .. the corre- 
spondence can be regularly proceeded with.” 


This account strikingly illustrates the retardation of the first 
charge in the conductor, which, were time allowed, would expend 
itself at the far end, but in this way must be “ wiped out,” in order 
to economize that time. 

Nothing is more remarkable in connection with submarine 
cables than the ignorance and carelessness with which those first 
submerged were constructed. The consequences were not serious 
in short lines, but to an Atlantic or other long cable they were 
fatal. The longer the line the greater the resistance to the passage 
of the electricity ; and that means, the greater is its tendency to 
burst through the gutta percha and find a short road to the ground. 
Hence, in long lines everything depended on the insulating resist- 
ance of the insulating covering. To show the great improvement 
that has been effected in the manufacture of this article for tele- 
graphic purposes, it is sufficient to mention that the insulation 
resistance of the Atlantic cable of 1856, technically estimated, was 
** 12 millions per knot.” In the Red Sea cable, made three years 
afterwards, it was raised to 30 millions per knot. For the Malta- 
Alexandrian line the number is 100 millions; and now, in the 
last-laid Atlantic cable it is so high as 500 millions per knot !! 
This is remarkable progress made within ten years in a single de- 
partment of telegraphic art ; and it is impossible not to recognise 
in it the beneficial fruit of failure in forcing both the electrician 
and the manufacturer into new paths of discovery, and obliging 
them to conform to the Baconian rule of conquering Nature by 
first obeying her. 

Another piece of experience gained at great cost is that of the 
“ self-heating” of cables. In the year 1860 the cable destined for 
immersion between Rangoon and Singapore was coiled at Green- 
wich in tanks which became leaky ; and the water having been 
allowed to run off, after some days exposure to the air in a half- 
wet condition, signs of decomposition and a high temperature 
were manifested. The fact was that the oxidation of the sheathing 
iron wires by the brackish water had raised the temperature of the 
coil to eighty degrees Fahrenheit, to the damage of the core. The 
beneficial fruit of this experience we find in the care taken in the 
Atlantic expedition of last year, in the construction of the water 
tanks in which the great cable was stored. Another matter of 
interest in connection with submarine cables is the testing of the 
finished core at the gutta-percha works. When a cable is finished 
it is desirable to know how it is likely to behave in the great sea- 
depths for which it is intended. The first attempt made to throw 
light on this question was taking the cable in sections to sea, 
immersing it to the required depth, and then applying the tests of 
insulation. But, between the loss of time, the trouble, the dirt, 
and the damage to the cable, this mode of experiment was soon 
abandoned. The only other course open was that of artificial pres- 
sure; and accordingly pressure tanks were soon erected at the 
Wharf-road Gutta-Percha Works, in which the cores were subjected 
to a pressure of 600 pounds to the square inch. Subsequently a 
tank was erected capable of sustaining a pressure of 10,000 pounds 
to the inch, or a weight of sea water four nautical miles in depth. 
In this tank the Mediterranean cable, made in 1863-4 for the 
Messrs. Siemens, was tested under a pressure of nearly 4,500 pounds 
per square inch. It seems, however, such extreme pressure is not 
now considered necessary ; the Atlantic cable lately laid not having 
been tested beyond 600 pounds. Most other matters relating to 
submarine cables, such as the break, the dynamometer, the curve the 
cable forms in descending to the sea-bottom, and the determination 
of the distance of a fault, are considered in their mathematical 
relations, and fully to the extent required in a treatise of the kind. 
On one point some doubt may partly be entertained, as to the 
correctness of the author’s views. He considers that the cable in 
its descent to the bottom forms a “right line,” and gives, as a 
parallel case, the line that, he says, would be formed in the water 
by a number of pellets dropped overboard, one for every fathom the 
ship travels over. It is demonstratable that these pellets would 
form a line ; but as there is a strain on the cable at its payi 
out, its condition must, to some extent, be that of a submerge 
catenary. The problem is a very complex one, for the cable is in 
motion as well as suspended under tension ; and, of all sup 
sitions, the least likely to be correct is that its form is that of a 
right line. Most probably it has a contrary flexure where it enters 
the water, and beyond that is slightly convex towards the sea- 
bottom. 








GERMAN LITERATURE.* 


Tue publication of Jakob Grimm’s collected “ Minor Writings ” 
is rapidly progressing. We have now the third volume of hi 
“ Kleinere Schriften” before us, the contents of which chiefly refer 





* Kleinere Schriften von Jakob Grimm, III, Band. Berlin: Diimmler, 
London: Nutt, 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Von August Reissmann, Berlin: Guttentag. 
London: Nutt. 

Musiker-Briefe. Won Ludwig Nohl. Leipzig: Dunker & Hamblot, London: 
Nutt. 

Verschlungene Wege. Von Levin Schiicking. Hannover: Riimpler. London: 
Nutt. 

Unterwegs. Von Alfred Meissner, Leipzig: Ginther, London: Nutt. 

Internationale Revue. Wien: Hilberg’s Verlag. Londun: Williams & 
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to literary and grammatical topics. It begins with an essay on the | 
and commemoration of | 


medieval poems composed in_honour | 
Frederick I., the “Staufer.” Next to Charles the Great, who 


enjoyed more universal glory on account 0 


a true hero of the people, who hopefully believed, like the ancient 


Britons of King Arthur, that he would one day return with the | 
pristine splendour of the German empire. He sleeps in a rocky | 
and every hundred years he sends forth his dwarfish attendant — 
to ascertain whether the ravens—supposed emblematically to repre- | 


cave, 


sent the petty princes of Germany—are still fluttering and croaking 


around the mountain in which the glory of the empire lies buried. | 
Both the German and Latin poems quoted by the author will, as _ 


well as the whole treatise, prove of considerable value to the literary 


and political historian. The second ess#y, on “ Diphthongs after 
Eliminated Consonants,” is, as the title indicates, of a purely philo- | 
logical character ; and so also are most of the following treatises, of 
which the one on “Pronominal Interchanges in Speech” seems 
to us the most interesting. The author first treats of the use 


of the third person instead of the first, which is generally employed 


by children and savages, and, in pathetic speech, by helpless or 
timorous creatures. The exclamation, “ What shall Cordelia 
speak ?”—in “ King Lear ”—is certainly far more effective than if 
the poor princess, whose “love was more ponderous than her 
tongue,” had said, “ What shall I, then, speak.” Most affecting is 
likewise the exclamation of Edgar, in the same piece, when 
he appears in the stormy night disguised as a madman, repeatedly 
crying out, “Tom’s a-cold.” The second chapter of the same 
treatise refers to the use of the third person instead of the second. 
In French, Spanish, and Italian the words Monsieur, Sevor, and 
Signore are not unfrequently employed instead of the second person 
singular ; the Germans go still farther, using in polite speech the 
pronoun of the third person plural instead of the second person 
singular. The author is of opinion that the Romance languages 
are free from a similarly strange mode of address. On this point we 
cannot agree with him, for it is certainly far more unnatural to 
address a gentleman by the pronoun she, as is the case in Italian, 
where in polite conversation the word ella, supposed elliptically to 
refer to the stiff title ‘“ La vostra signoria,” is used in addressing 
gentlemen. Still more circumstantial and stiff, although less 
ridiculous, is the Spanish fashion to employ the pronomen reverentic, 
with the 
verb and pronoun in the third person, in addressing a lady or 
gentleman. In the third chapter the author mentions the instances 
in which the second person is used instead of the third person, to 
which pronominal interchange poets have frequent recourse, when 
they address themselves directly to one of their heroes, whom they 
mentioned throughout in the third person. The effect produced 
by this mode of address is, when sparingly used, very powerful. 





Usted—an abbreviation of Vuestra Merced—your grace 


Witness the famous verse,— 


TOV O amapeBdpevog tposedne, Eipatte cvBdra, 


occurring several times in the “ Odyssey.” The subsequent chapters 

of the essay on “ Pronominal Interchanges,” refer to all the 

remaining instances occurring in written and spoken language, 
oe 5 


which to enumerate would lead us beyond our present purpose, 


_ Next to philological, no branch is now, perhaps, more cultivated 
in Germany than musical, literature. We will, on the present occa- 
sion, mention two works only of this class. The one is a “ Life of 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,” by A. Reissmann. The author has 
published, some time ago, a “Life of Schumann,” which was 
very successful. Anxious to reap fresh laurels on the same field 
he probably considered it a duty to himself to write the life of 
happy in his choice, for the simple wae hee 
thing worth knowing of Mendelssohn’s life is to be the es 
from his own letters, which, in spite of the overwhelming mass 


another celebrated composer. We cannot s 


of contemporary literature, dwell still fresh i 


that the life of no man is safe fro 
may have written his 
sclentious manner. 
that his main obj 
image of Mendelssohn's activity 
> et ~aaeenaa originality. 
of proceeding his own me f 

this is the function of a rpg ame 
who performs his task in accordan 
That the author has largely drawn 
matter of course ; he has, besides, added 
which will not be without interest to En 
not many, perhaps, being aware that Mendelss 
was the intimate friend of Lessing, and the sup) 
Nathan der Weise. muPP 

The second production, referrin i : 

we will call ths attention af our Plage Bye 
(F Letters from Musicians”), edited by Ludwi Nohl 
consists of a collection of letters written by Huck, F 
Weber, and Mendelssohn. The idea of & simil 
anthology is a good, and old one. In the present co 
ever, a number of letters have been inserted, which 
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fhis being the adored | 
sovereign both of Teutonic and Romanic nationalties, the memory | 
of no German king was so long and so fondly cherished by popular 

and legendary poetry as that of the Emperor Barbarossa. He was | 


; ; ; n the memory 
of the more intelligent portion of general readers, Of ail 


writers, however, it is the biographer who is least embarrassed 

about a pretext for writing a work; and it may be truly said 

| m a biographer, although he 

autgbiography in the most minute and con- 

In the present instance, the biographer asserts 

ect was to present to the reader a complete 

pointing out at the same time 

Herr Reissmann calls this mode 
» however, that | 
whether literary or musical— 
ce with the laws of criticism. 
on Mendelssohn’s letters is a 
some biographical notices 
glish readers of German, 
ohn’s grandfather 
osed prototype of 


ature, to which 
“ Musiker Briefe” 
This work 
Gluck, Bach, Haydn, 
ar epistolary 
llection, how- 


reader neither a general nor a special musical A smog aie 





—— 
irrelevant matter, too, is given by the editor, as for instance the 
will of Haydn, with all its numerous items, filling more than gj 
pages, by which we see that he was of a very charitable disposition 
but which will hardly contribute anything to our estimation of the 
great compeser of the “ Creation” as an artist. 

We have been tempted to peruse one of the numerous novely 
which are hopefully sent over from Germany, the name of the 
author being familiar to us as one of the more able contem po: 
German novelists. We refer to Levin Schticking, who has recent) 

blished a work of fiction, called “ Verschlung y 
publi ?, ngene Wege” 
(““Intersecting Paths”), but which does not quite come up to his 
former productions, A Count Andreas Schonstetten has had the 
misfortune inadvertently to shoot a gamekeeper, and thinking it 
below his dignity to appear before a court of justice, he escapes to 
America with the generous assistance of his younger brother, The 
fugitive is reported to be dead, and the brother takes possession of 
his estates as next of kin, He had behaved in a truly honest and 
brotherly manner towards the unfortunate homicide, which 
course, no sufficient reason why the latter should not dowht his 
honourable motives. After the lapse of several years, he ig 
anxious at least for his son Hugo to get back his estate: He 
sends him over to Europe for his education, intrusting him to the 
care of a young nobleman, Emil von Hattstein, who happens to be 
a friend of the younger Count Schonstetten. The latter hap 
to have a beautiful daughter, and, according to the eternal laws of 
romance, Herr von Hattstein is in love with Geraldine Schén- 
stetten. After some time, Andreas himself returns to make hig 
claim valid. Novelists with a less merciful disposition would now 
have brought before us the distressing spectacle of an unnatural 
contest between the brothers, But the author spares us a scene, 
which would undoubtedly have greatly satisfied the prariency of 
many readers craving for the unhealthy excitement of sensational 
novels. He represents Count Schonstetten as ready to give up his 
estate. Reduced to poverty, Geraldine tries her fortune as a 
singer, but fails. However, after the discovery had been made 
that Hugo was not the leyitimate son of Andreas, and consequently 
not the rightful heir in the eyes of the law, the latter, in 
despair, drowns himself, and Count Max Schonstetten gains onee 
more possession of the family estate. Geraldine and Emil von 
Hattstein are now happily married, and Hugo lives with themas 
the “friend of the family.” Here ends the second volume, and, 
as we fondly hoped, also the whole work. But it would seem that 
no paterfamilias is so anxious to “ settle” his children in the world 
of reality as the romancer is to dispose of his heroes and heroines, 
There remained still Hugo. What was to become of him? We 
know how a French novel-writer would have managed to get out 
of this dilemma. Hugo would have fallen in love with Geraldine, 
who, on her part would have struggled between virtue and # 
romantic affection. Finally, there would have been a duel between 
her husband and her cousin. The German novelist, however, 
manages it otherwise. He writes one volume more, simply for 

pa generous purpose of providing the “remaining” hero withs 
wife. 

The reader will derive far greater amusement than Levin 
Schiicking’s novel affords, by perusing a small volume, entitl 
“Unterwegs” (“On the Road”), by Alfred Meissner, the 
known author of the epic poem, “ Ziska.” Although he i 
over trodden ground, giving his travelling reminiscences of 
Baden, Heidelberg, Belgium, Switzerland, &c., there is a deal 
in this little book which will interest the reader both on 
of the author's original views and of his pleasant style of 
The story of the unfortunate Orsini’s miraculous escape ™ 
Mantua will interest many a reader; and considerable umour 
will be found in the description of the adventure of the Heidel- 
berg student, nicknamed ‘ Rubber,” from his passion for : 
playing, who went with a boatman in search of his own. y 
and was afterwards made happy by the unconcealed affection 
Miss Cash. Even the remarks on Scotland, however 13 
the subject may be to us, are of some interest, as showing # 
what light the author considers that country, for which he enter 
tains some sort of filial affection. Meissner’s mother was 4 
lady, and his exclusive Scotch patriotism peeps out here and 
in speaking of his mother’s native country. He seems to divide 
patriotic feelings between Germany and Scotland, and he 18 
more zealous as a German patriot because he has had the misfortane 
to be born in Bohemia, where Teutonic intelligence is at loggerhead 
with Slavonic stupidity and rudeness. 

The Germans in Austria seem now to make & et 
systematic stand for their nationality, and if they ger 
defeated by numbers in the political, they are sure we fist 


in the literary, world. We, some time ago, notice 


two numbers of the Internationale Revue ( published at Vi vl 
which is the best German periodical of its kind, and now ve lent 
before us the third and fourth Heft, which, however @™™ 
the first two numbers may have been, are decidedly 80 the 
both as regards the literary value of the articles — 
whole arrangement of the periodical. The contents are 
humerous and of so varied a kind, that we are natu y oa 
cluded from passing them all under review. We will pe 
limit ourselves to notice briefly those papers ovly which ba 
special bearing upon our own country, or which might have & 
ticular interest for English readers. In the third monthly slit 
we find a well-written essay on the “ Connection between is 
French, and German Culture,” by Thaddaus Lau. The au of 
based his paper on Dr. Hetner’s excellent “ Literary Hist eoglisd 
Kighteenth Century,” and gives a lucid critical summary 
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literature in the period just mentioned, and of its influence on the 
literature of France and Germany. The same article is continued 
in the subsequent number. From H. Rentzsch we have an able 
paper on the “ Present: State of North America,” and Dr. H. B. 
Oppenheim concludes his essay on the “ Guarantees of Freedom,” 
which is, properly speaking, a criticism, conceived in a highly com- 
mendable spirit, of Gneist’s work on the English Constitution. Dr. 
Oppenheim is one of the most eminent of living publicists in Ger- 
many, we need therefore hardly add that his paper is exceedingly 
well written. The most interesting contribution in the fourth 
number of the Internationale Revue is that which Herr von Riistow 
has furnished on the “ Organization of the Armies of the principal 
non-German States in Europe.” The writer is an officer of con- 
siderable experience, and may be considered as an authority in 
military affairs. 








MELCHIOR GORLES.* 


THERE are some books which make us doubt whether the 
printing-press is not rather a curse than a blessing. We have asked 
ourselves this question several times whilst reading “ Melchior 
Gorles.” It is never safe to say that any particular book is the 
worst that was ever published. But we can safely say that this is 
the vulgarest novel that we ever read. And the standard of vul- 
garity is kept up from beginning to end. It sets its mark upon 
the very names of the characters, the headings of the chapters, the 
jokes, and the incidents. 
is like that produced by getting into low company. A bad taste 


is left upon the mental palate, which requires a course of Thackeray | 


Agai book | 
gain, too, the boo | Oh, if I were only happily a poet in the power of language! 


or Miss Austen before it can be removed. 
suggests what is the use of criticism. For years past admirable 
criticisms upon novels, such as the late Nassau Senior’s, have 
appeared. They apparently, to judge by such a book as the present, 
effect not the slightest good. The author of “ Melchior Gorles” 
does not possess the vaguest conception of art. 
plot, of character, and the proper use of incidents. He possesses 
no dramatic power, nor does he atone for its absence by humour or 
beauty of description. Slang only is his strong point. Slang 
flavours the whole book. We are constantly meeting such expres- 
sions as “‘smithereens,” “‘ awful funk,” “jolly row,” “crammer,” 
“mulls,” “long chalks,’ “ crack-jaw lingo,” ‘“ dunder-headed 
numskull,” and “‘ bob” (for shilling). _In short, the author seems to 
have emptied his publisher’s “ Dictionary of Slang” into his three 
volumes. 
Imagine people with such surnames as “the Blobb” and “ Sniggers.” 
Their conversation is not one whit better than theirnames, The head- 
ings of the chapters, too, are as bad. Thus, one in which a funeral is 
supposed to be going to take place, is headed—“ A Grave Order Ends 


in Graver Consequences”; whilst another, in which travelling in | 
France is described, is headed “Summa Diligentid,” with the stale | 


translation of “On the Top of Diligence.” 
every chapter. 
by any criticism. “In short, our notice of “ Melchior Gorles” is 
written, not with the hope of doing any good to the author, but of 
warning the public from such a work. This, however, we can only 
do by quotations. 
is generally described by the person who ought to know him best 


Bad taste pervades 


as “‘an incarnate fiend,” “‘a monster,” “a brute,” and “ venomous | 
These terms, however, are, in our opinion, quite as appli- | 


wasp.” 
cable to some other characters. Gorles possesses a certain mesmeric 
power, which gives the second title to the book, and also the 
peculiarity of being able to sleep with one eye open, which has a 
remarkably stony glare—a most useful quality for the eye of a 
Villain. What Gorles is like may be faintly gathered from the 
following account of his behaviour in a French diligence :— 


than ourselves, flying at the driver like a very fiend incarnate; as, 
indeed, during that awful journey he did at every individual he came 
GF. cs 6 The continual rows we had to go through, the perpetual 
8quabbles, the evil blood that was stirred up by that vindictive little 
monster through the whole course of our route, and the way he 
involved us, against our wills, and yet without being able to help 
ourselves, in his quarre!s, until matters were brought to the tremendous 
Climax which I shall have to tell you, were really what I never could 
haveeven imagined or believed unless 1 had myself witnessedand suffered | 
them. .... De Lyons declared that he really thought it must be | 
the effect of my wrath and indignation acting on Gorles’ brain through 
the sympathy of the perverted supply of animal pluck, which he had | 
8clong ago purloined from myself. . . . At each town we stopped at to | 
change horses, did Gorles somehow contrive to get up @ quarrel... . 
It was the same with every single one among the other passengers in 
the diligence itself, all of whom, as far as we could make ont, he had 
gratuitously insulted before we had arrived, by making faces at, and 
even cffering observations upon them, in at the windows of the several 
Compartments of the vehicle. .... I perceived him, when he fancied 
that De Lyons and myself were both asleep in the middle of the night, 
quietly opening the little window pane of the glass front and mailici- 
ously injuring his adversary (the driver) on the driving perch in front 
by Cutting sundry slits with his penknife in the skirts of the poor 
ellow’s coat behind, acd then pouring the remnants of his wine- 


bottle and putting cigar ends and other filth into his pockets”’ (vol. ii., 
Pp. 273278), 


This extract will convey to the reader, more forcibly than any 
Comments of ours, not only the character of ‘‘ Melchior Gorles,” 





Le, Melelior Gorles. A Tale of Modern Mesmerism. 


) By H Aitchenbie. 
©ncon: Jobn Camden Hoiten, Oe ae 





The effect produced by reading the book | 


He has no idea of | 


The names of the characters are nearly as offensive. | 


The principal character is Melchior Gorles, who | 


our eyes filled with tears, and our mouths fall of ices” (vol. ii, 


but the author’s style and the mesmeric philosophy of the book. 
Just, too, as Melchior Gorles empties “the cigar-ends and other 
filth ” into the driver’s pocket, so does the author shoot his rubbish 
into the volumes before us. De Lyons, another of the principal 
characters, also possesses certain mesmeric powers, and is n 

as offensive as Gorles. His name is Daniel de Lyons, on whi 
account he is called Taraxacum. By the help of a dictionary the 
joke may be understood. But so good does the author think it 
that De Lyons is generally so called throughout the three volumes. 
What his character is like, the reader can form some slight guess 
by the following extract :— 


**¢ Did you hear that little beggar, Gorles, holloing?’ he inquired ; 
‘I first woke him up by setting fire to his hair, and then wen he 
turned round, shoved the end of the lighted candle into his mouth ; 
and then didn’t he just begin to splutter, and kick up no end of a 
row! lIasked him what the deuce he meant by appropriating your 
bed, and sleeping on it as he was, in his clothes, and boots, too” 
(vol. ii, p. 297). 

This extract, too, will, in a short space, convey some idea of the 
| practical jokes which form the staple humour of the work, as well 
| as the dramatic propriety with which the author makes De Lyons 
| on all occasions talk slang. As to the hero of the book, Frank 
| Lambard, who is for the most part the narrator of the tale, we can 
| only regard him as a lunatic. Indeed some such thought seems to 
| have passed through the author’s mind, as Mr. Lambard, at the 
| close of the third volume, is nearly losing his property on account 
of his alleged insanity. The jury, however, find him sane, an 
opinion in which we cannot agree. Our reasons may be briefly 
stated. This is Mr. Lambard’s idea of a poet :— 





which, as I have already told you, I am convinced I am so far as 
feelings go, and that, after all, is the main part of the business” 
_ (vol. ii., p. 145). 


Shakespeare indeed couples the poet and the lunatic together. 
Here, however, they are evidently one and the same person. These, 
too, are Mr. Lambard’s views about painters :— 


“Oh, what would I give to get some of those idiots of the pre- 
Raphaelite persuasion before that wondrous picture; to hold them by 
the scruff of their necks and shake them till their eyes shoot out, and 
then make them kneel in the dust before it, and cry ‘ Peccavimus.’ 
If it were not for the picture’s sake, which God forbid I should ever 
injure, I should like to rub their noses against it” (vol. ii., p. 151). 


Nobody, we think, but a lunatic, would have hit upon this 


| method of making painters see the beauties of a picture by knocking 


But Mr. Lambard’s ideas about the beautiful are 


out their eyes. 
Here is the way in which he describes a 


equally extraordinary. 
scene near I lorence :-— 
“ But the beauty of the scenery is the real thing after all; there is 


c€S the racecourse in the foreground, those lovely green meadows—though 
As for the author, he appears to be past benefiting | 


there were no races while we were there, not that 1 meant to mention 


| them—bnt the view of the mountains beyond them, golden, purple, 


ultramarine, lapis lazuli, all mingled together, with an occasional 


| dash of lake and rich orange, powdered over with hundreds of little 


white villas, just like sugar-plums as they glisten in the glorious 
sunset”’ (vol. ii., p. 145). ° 
This certainly looks as if Mr. Lambard had gone mad with 


reading Ruskin. His description of the mountains simply reminds 
us of the coloured bottles in a chemist’s shop, whilst his account 


| of the villas reminds us of a confectioner’s window. It was whilst 
| looking, in company with his mother, on these parti-coloured 
| mountains powdered with villas, which looked like sugar-plums in 


the setting sun, that Mr. Lambard gave vent to the following 


| extraordinary sentiment :— 
**Gorles himself resisted all such attempts even more strenuously | 


“How our spirits used silently to revel in those beauties with 


p. 146). 


This is, we suppose, Mr. Lambard’s version of “the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul.” We have now, we think, given 
sufficient reasons for not being able to agree with the jary as to 


| their verdict of Mr. Lambard’s sanity. Of the general tone of the 


book we have already spoken. To be just, however, “ Melchior 
Gorles” posesses one great merit—it is far too imbecile to do the 
least harm. ‘To slightly alter the stereotyped phrase, we feel per- 


| suaded that every reader who takes up this novel will lay it down 


before they have reached the end of the first volume, 








SPORTING BOOKS. 


A Book on Anotinc. By Francis Francis, of the “ Field.” 
London: Longmans & Co. 


WE confess to the relief we experience in opening a book under 
the above heading during the season of Reform demonstrations, and 
general political fever. We know “ Francis Francis” of old as an 
experienced hand, who can raise the expectation of sportas delicately 
and as effectually as we suspect he can a trout even in clear water. 
He is not rhapsodical, like Wilson, or as deep as Sir Humphry, or 
as canny in some ways as the Stoddarts; but as the vade mecum 
of anglers he is more reliable than any of the three. Nor does he 
want the power of treating his subject picturesquely. If yow cannot 
get from his pages the exquisite flavour of old Izaak, you do get 
the best of instruction in a most manner. We have 
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sed over slightly his discussions on bottom or ground fishing. 
e have no sympathy with worm baits, and, to a genuine lover of 
the craft, there is something coarse in the pull-and-haul joys of 
pike-trolling. But on trout, “ Francis Francis ” is very good indeed, 
and it is plain that his own tastes are identical with ours. We 
differ from him on one point. He finds fault with the old 
rhyme :— 
« When the wind blows from the west, 
It blows the hook to the fish’s nest ; 
When the wind blows from the south, 
It blows the hook to the fish’s mouth ; 
When from the north and east it blows, 
Seldom the angler fishing goes.” 


“ Don’t believe it,” “Francis Francis” tells us ; and he then goes on 
to say that he has had excellent sport in the teeth of the saw. 
Now we have never seen a fair basket made under conditions the 
reverse of those in the doggrel, and we have invariably—if the 
weather was only cloudy—found “that the wind from the south 
blows the hook to the fish’s mouth.” During an electric storm 
we have noticed the trout, which were taking briskly before, sink 
like stones to the bottom, and remain there in sulk for the rest of 
the day. A very high wind on heavy water will bring up the large 
fish, no matter how bright the sky or how cold the temperature ; 
but try the same stream with a soft, brisk breeze and a dark but 
distant sky, and the weight you will have to carry will be much 
in excess of the burden procured in a colder and a clearer tempera- — 
ture. Rivers, of course, vary, and are as capricious as coquettes. 
They have their fortunate moments, and a humour at which it is | 
best to take them. When brushed gently by the wind, and sub- | 
siding into a clear, mellow complexion after a flood, we should | 
commend an angler to his good fortunes, whether his lines were to 
be cast in Conway or in Connaught. In small mountain streams 
trout may be caught in almost any weather except snowy weather, | 
or when the fish are sickened from the slough of weeds after a 
drought. “Francis Francis” is right in telling the angler to 
remain at home the day after a flood, but if the stream | 
turns the colour of beer in good order the fish will show | 
in capital case for sport. Our author tells us nothing of | 
nigh’ -‘ishing for trout—an amusement which possesses a great fasci- | 
nation of its own for those who have ever indulged in it of a warm | 
harvest evening. When the sun has disappeared, the heavy trout | 
come to feed from the overhanging banks and projecting rocks © 
where they have hid from the glare of noon. The largest will rise 
in very shallow water. Three flies at least may be used, and strong 
tackle. Clear banks are indispensable, and also careful casting, as | 
the fish can see well enough. The angler should also examine his flies 
after every third or fourth cast, as he cannot so easily detect a 
tangle ora broken hook as in the daytime. “ Francis Francis,” 
however, does not forget to tell his readers the best description of 
flies for nocturnal sport. Indeed, as far as the recipes for flies are 
concerned, this work is as nearly perfect as it could be. We 
have a pet theory that there is not much difference in the manu- 
facture of fly used, but that there is an important difference in its 
size and colour. One of the most killing lures on the Blackwater 
is a clumsy, ill-conditioned looking affair, made out of the tip of a 
hare’s ear and a piece of black silk; we have seen it do twice as 
much execution as an elaborate piece of deception from the first 
tackle-shop in London. 

On salmon, “ Francis Francis” is as trustworthy as on trout. His 
remarks on the Irish rivers are also valuable, and, we can vouch for 
it, reliable. The Lee, near Cork, however, seldom repays an angler 
wig “ Francis Francis” speaks well of it. Since the operation 
There oe _ ishery Act it will, in all probability, give better sport. 

irce any trout in it, in consequence of the large number 

of pike who infest the stream from its source to the tideway. We 
can honestly commend “ Francis Francis” to any of our readers 
who are brethren of the angle; and if they do not profit by his 
ingenious and pleasant teaching, we are afraid their creels will 
never be the fuller for instruction. An angler must not only be 
born an angler, but also made an angler, for if art does not ales 
- tyro, he will whip streams all his life like a coachman ; with 
explanatory, of a book of this kind in his head, so complete and so 
poo ad bine of procuring a bottle of inflated sticklebacks, 
0 cast for a salmon with success, and if he got on 
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Mr. Wats (“ Stonchenge”) has taken i 
A ! the opportun i 

~ — + ccnaghed pg cao — afforded hint to sculie the 
, ring it in all on a level with the i - 
— and advances of the day. Even croquet is not Seasaitinn 
é hints upon riding are most useful, The business of s ort, 
rules of yacht racing, etc., are very concisely and clear] sted. 
Mr. Walsh is, to our mind, at his best when treating of rod their 
training, and management ; but the book is of a apdegndivaniaas 
and embraces so many varieties of Sport that we can onl 
for it, that whenever we consulted it on points within ar a 
knowledge, we fourd it to be a valuable guide and authorit por 
we believe it is a fair test of the work that since its first Nblies 
tion, as far back as 1855, it has grown in popular favour Fanti it 
has now become a text-book of English rural sports. The illustra 
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SportinG INCIDENTS IN THE Lire oF ANOTHER Tom Suiru, Master 
or Foxnounps. With Illustrations, London: Chapman & Hal, 


Ir appears that there was another Richmond in the hunting-fielg 
besides the late F. A. Smith. Considering that the name of 
“Smith” is not very uncommon, we are not surprised at this, nop 
do we regret that “another” Tom Smith has got his adventures 
recorded. The subject of the present memoir was not a madman 
like Mitton or the Marquis of Waterford. He was an English 
country gentleman, with no mean skill as an amateur artist, as 
this little book proves, and, besides being a capital master of fox. 
hounds, he absolutely drew a plan for the Thames Embankment, 
designed a cottage with three bedrooms, which might be built for 
£70, and planned a locomotive battery to be propelled by steam 
and to assist the volunteers if hostile invaders should ever gain g 
footing on our sacred soil. We cannot follow Mr. Smith his 
various “runs” here, though we have done so with much pleasure 
when going through this agreeable little volume. A characteristic 
anecdote is related of Lord Palmerston. His lordship was in the 
field one day when a fox was found at Bittern. Reynard ran to 
ground, and all the field left except his lordship, who said “The 
hounds deserve the brute for their trouble.” He was told it would 
be a long job to dig out the fox, but replied, “ Never mind, I will 
stay and help to the end.” He accordingly remained until dark, 
and then rode fourteen miles to Broadlands, 


“The explanation of his anxiety was that his horse was entered 
for the Hampshire Cup, to qualify for which it was necessary that he 
should have been in at the death of three foxes, and this made the 
third.” 


Mr. Smith was not adventurous in a hairbreadth~scape way, 
but he was a plucky horseman, and possessed many sterling 
qualifications to a respect much superior to that sort of com- 
passionate interest with which a mere break-neck rider is regarded. 
The book is rather meagre in its contents, and we should not be 
sorry to see the half-promise in the preface carried out of another 
volume being compiled from Mr. Smith’s recollections. A few 
sporting books of the kind we have touched on in this and the 
foregoing notices would leaven the intolerable collection of trashy 
novels, worse poems, and infinitely barren pamphlets, which now 
accumulate upon a reviewer's desk. Why do not some of our bad 
poets take to writing sporting books ? 








MILITARY QUESTIONS OF THE DAY.* 


Sir Henry Havetock’s matter is good ; we wish we could say 
as much for his manner. Consideration for those who, as a matter 
of business, are compelled to read his book should have prevented 
him penning a sentence such as the following, which is a 
sample of the whole :— 


“The limitation, even though only in force for the next five years, 
of the time of service of men enlisted in future to five years for India, 
and seven years for the colonies and home, accompanied, of course, @ 
each case, with a further liability to seven, nine, or the re 


| twenty-one years’ service in the reserve, would, it is believed, be, by 


means of its advantages as to home service, retaining fee, and pension, 
one grand step in the direction of attracting a better class of young 
men to our military service; and thus enabling us, by ma ae 
army & popular employment—from which it would be a pecuniary 10s, 
prospectively, as well as a disgrace, to be dismissed for miso not—to 
do away with the punishment of flogging, which doubtless is one mam 
bar in the popular mind to the enlistment of a better class.” 


After this we are quite prepared for such phrases as “splen 
beautifully-mounted regiments,” or “swift, intangible, unger‘ 
able evasion.” So powerful and overwhelming a style is iti 
abuse. It may be good to possess the strength of a pa PA 
+ apap (we take leave to remind Sir Henry Havelock) to us 
ike a giant, 
Sir Henry Havelock addresses himself in the present yor 


a solution of the most pressing military problem of 


By Stonehenge. Seventh Edition. London: | 


constitution of a reserve force for the regular army. To elias this 
he advocates the re-engagement of as many of the discharged 
years’ men as possible, and the reduction of the present 
occupying India. He calculates that by these expedient in 
at once raise a reserve of some 40,000 men, a force whic, 000 
course of a few years, will expand itself into one of 100, 
trained soldiers. “The establishment of a period of 
in the army is essentially a condition of this scheme. pha 
posed in future that the soldier shall enlist for seven yea’® © icy 
service and seven years’ reserve service, or five years’ Indien be 
and nine years’ reserve service. That such conditions W 
popular there can be little doubt ; whether the cost of § o 
cessions may not prove beyond what the public wo car te 
is a question which Sir H. Havelock has not given 
cy to resolve, otice, is the 
y far the most important part of the work under 2 stion 
future condition of i > reference to the introd a 
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stituted at present, the cavalry of Great Britain, and, indeed, of 
the Continental Powers, falls little short of being entirely useless, 
His third chapter contains a very interesting résumé of the opera- 
tions which immeditely preceded the fall of Richmond in the spring 
of 1865 ; and of those which subsequently resulted in the capture 
of the Confederate forces under Lee. These operations, he shows, 
were, to a great extent, rendered possible by the geniusof the Federal 
commanders, who, adapting the idea of the mounted riflemen of the 
daring Confederate guerilla, John Morgan, had, in the last year of 
the war of secession, organized the cavalry forces of the North as 
mounted infantry, armed with repeating rifles. By the aid of this 

werful arm, Grant was enabled to execute a series of wide flanking 
movements before the entrenchments of Petersburg ; which resulted 
in the evacuation of that place by Lee. The retreat of the Confede- 
rate forces was quickly followed by the Federal cavalry under 
Sheridan, who, with some 12,000 mounted riflemen, placed himself 
across Lee’s line of flight and compelled his surrender. Results so 
momentous form, no doubt, justifiable grounds for believing that 
some portion of the large infantry force which now holds India, 
might with advantage be replaced by a less number of men 
armed and equipped in the manner which experience in America 
has shown to be so effective. Sir Henry Havelock shows what has 
already been accomplished in India with an efficient cavalry, by a 
reference to the campaigns of Lord Lake; and contrasts the 
energetic proceedings of those days with a few examples drawn 
from the stately movements of Lord Clyde in the Indian mutiny. 
The reflections on the —— of 1857-58, though severe, are, we 
think, entirely warranted by the facts brought out in evidence. The 
conclusions drawn by Sir H. Havelock as to the practicability of 
replacing some portion of the present inappropriate force which 
holds India by a smaller and infinitely more efficient force of 
cavalry on the American model appear to us deserving of serious 
consideration. When actual facts have proved the value of the 
system advocated, and when the adoption of that system has so 
important a bearing on the economizing of our scanty military 
resources ; practical suggestions of the nature of those made by 
Sir H. Havelock should be always welcome. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


THE subject of “ Military Reform” is continued in the present number 
of Fraser, and various grievances in the life of the common soldier are 
touched upon. To this succeeds a batch of “ Village Sketches in 
Oudh,” very readable and entertaining. ‘ A. K. H. B.’’ discourses, in 
one of his chatty essays, on ‘‘ The Treatment of Such as Differ from us 
in Opinion,” of which we may say that it is sensible and well-felt, though 
sometimes a little too obvious in its remarks. Further chapters of 
“The Marstons” are followed by an essay on “ Politics in our 
Parish,” by “a Country Tory ”’—to wit, ‘‘ Shirley ’’—who protests, in 
a half-serious, half-humorous fashion, against “ the despotism of a 
lawless, unconscientious, and irresponsible ‘ public opinion.’” The paper 
on ‘* Prevention of Famine in India” denies that irrigation and the 
making of roads will guard against a recurrence of the terribl2 calamity 
of last year, and asserts that the means of prevention are only to be 
found in the laying up by Government of “ a store of food which shall 
be practically available in the time of need.” In ‘The Fou! Smells of 
Paris” we have an amusing article on M. Louis Veuillot’s exceedingly 
highly-peppered, virulent, yet remarkable work on modern life in the 
French capital. ‘Costume in Sculpture” is a paper by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in which the admirable treatment of draped statuary by the 
Egyptians and Greeks is contrasted with our clumsy modern practice. 
Lord Russell’s “ Life of Fox” is reviewed; Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
contributes a very interesting account of “ The American Sanitary 
Commission,” which she thinks should be taken as an example in 
England; and the final article, on ‘“ Ministerial Prospects and 
Reform,” is one of those political essays which in a monthly 
Magazine are always a little out of date. The poem of the number— 
“ Faith and Sight in the Latter Days”—is a very poor production, 
though not below the usual level of periodical verses. 

Opening with an article on “ Eton,” in which the defects of that 
ancient foundation are pointed out with great temperance and good 
feeling, Macmillan proceeds to farther chapters from Lady Duff- 
Gordon’s bright and pleasantly written diary of life in Egypt. The 
essay by the late Professor Grote, entitled “What is Materialism ?” 
18 too weighty to be discussed in a paragraph; but we may say that 
it is thoughtfully and candidly written, though somewhat damaged by 
the author’s feminine habit of italicising many of his leading words. 
‘Our Means of Military Defence” is written in rather an alarmist 
tone, the writer being of opinion that the invasion of England would 
not be a very difficult task, and that we require a larger army for our 
Security. Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s criticism on Mr. Conington’s transla- 
tion of the ** Auneid” into octo-syllabic measure very fairly sets forth 
the merits and defects of that version, besides containing some excel- 
lent remarks on poetical expression generally, and the difficulties of 

anslation. The article called “ Dangers in India” points to the 
existence of an uneasy feeling among our countrymen in the East, which 
the writer considers is justified by the unfriendly sentiment towards us 
existing in the minds of the natives, in itself resulting from our incon- 
siderate treatment of the independent princes. “A Hard Day’s Work” 
18 the quaint title of a paper on the process of digestion and other vital 
functions, in which a good deal of scientific information is conveyed 
in @ popular form; and Mr. Dicey, in his remarks on “ Religion in 
marion,” pays a well-merited tribute of praise to Mr. Hepworth 
. xon's recent work, and remarks that the existence of so many sects 
me United States ‘‘ points to the gradual formation of a creed in 
be ich to extirpate poverty, to check disease, to increase the fertility 
: _the soil—to make this world, in fact, as happy for its occupants as 
‘18 capable of being made—will be as much a tenet of religion as any 





abstract doctrine with regard to the relations of this life and the life 
to come.” The two novels are continued, and Miss Emily Hickey 
writes a poem on “ Ghosts.” 

In addition to “ The Claverings ” and “ A Week in a French Count 
House,” the Cornhill bas some very excellent articles. ‘ Edward I, 
as a Military Leader” is a highly eulogistic, but very interesting, 
account of the martial exploits of that monarch, more especially of the 
Welsh and Scotch campaigns. The “ Reminiscences of an English 
Cadet in the Austrian Service” are continued, and some curious par- 
ticulars are given of the disposition of the Italian soldiers formerly in 
the Austrian army, which, according to the writer, never prevented 
their fighting with dogged perseverance and steadfastness against their 
own countrymen whenever they were brought face to face. ‘* Ravenna 
and the Pine-Forest”’ is an agreeable sketch of a remarkable region. The 
article on “ Female Education in Germany” concludes with the un- 
satisfactory statement that German girls are admirably educated, yet 
that German women are the mere slaves of their husbands. ‘A Dark 
Chapter of Austrian History” is an account of a strange impostor of 
the name of Borri—a native of Milan—who, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, pretended to recondite powers in medicine, and 
had some singular relations with the Kaiser; and this remarkable 
narrative brings the number to a close. 

Belyravia, sensible, apparently, of the unusual advantages which 
a monthly periodical affords for the discussion of current topics, 
devotes a long paper to the designs for the new courts of justice. 
The author seems to have given a good deal of attention to the sub- 
ject, and to have carefully perused the opinions which have already 
found expression in the daily and weekly papers. He explains the 
main features of each of the competing designs; and although he 
appears to entertain a decided preference for that of Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
the criticism is, as a whole, admirably fair and dispassionate. With 
every desire, however, to have a building not deficient in architectural 
beauty, we could wish that the internal arrangements received a small 
share of that criticism which seems hitherto to have devoted itself 
exclusively to the outside of the building. It must not be forgotten 
that the demand for the new building arises from the inconvenience 
and not from the ugliness of the present courts. If the matter is not 
very carefully looked after, it is by no means improbable that we may 
have a building sufficiently grand and expensive, but as comfortless 
and as little adapted to the purposes for which it is intended, as the 
new Middle Temple Library is said to be. Mr. J. F. Hitchman, in an 
excellent article upon the English drama, discusses the causes of its 
decline, and enters slightly into a criticism of the more prolific of our 
dramatic authors. The writer attributes the present poverty of our 
dramatic literature to the insufficiency of the remuneration paid to 
authors. To “starring,” the disappearance of provincial companies; 
and to “long runs” he to our mind justly attributes the very small 
number of really good actors which we possess. The writer advocates 
a suppression of “long runs” by greater free trade in theatres; but 
we must confess we scarcely see how any increase in the number of 
the existing playhouses would of itself tend to the diminution of the 
evil. “From St. Paul’s to Piccadilly” is rather a smartly written 
paper, describing the people an observant person is likely to come across 
in a stroll from one of these places to the other. The author glances at 
all sorts, from authors, artiste, publishers, actors, barristers, attorneys 
and their clerks, down to comic singers, skittle sharpers, acrobats, 
and beggars. ‘‘ Gustave Doré” is a short and rather well-written bio- 
graphical sketch of the artist, with a critique upon some of his most 
important productions. Dr. Scoffern gives us the first part of his 
attack upon vivisection, and abuses the practice as being not only 
unnecessary but useless. In that portion of the Magazine which is 
devoted to fiction, Miss Braddon’s serial has, of course, the first posi- 
tion, and it is well supported by “‘ My Friend’s Villa,” by Mr. Thorn- 
bury; ‘Circe,’ by Mr. Babbington White; and “Stone’s Love 
Affair,” by Mr. Dutton Cook. The moral conveyed by the last of these 
is the advisability of burning your love-letters, as the apologies for not 
being able to return the documents may possibly result in a recon- 
ciliation. Some of the engravings are very fairly done, especially Mr. 
Thompson’s “ Hunt Breakfast.” The accompanying lines to this, 
however, are worse than even the general run of Belgravian poetry. 
Anything more insurmountable than the first verse it would be hope. 
less to find :— 


“ To-day is my last with the hounds 
This year, 
As to-morrow for town we are starting ; 
How sad is the note the horn sounds 
To hear, 
For our meet will be more like a parting.” 


In Temple Bar, Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church) continues to 
give her Indian experiences, and this month introduces her readers to 
Anglo-Indian life on the Seegoer Ghaut, in the Neilgherries. We 
have the bullock journey,—tedious and perhaps a little dangerous ; the 
half-way house, with its very limited accommodation ; and, at last, the 
cool hill-station, where people can sleep without mosquito curtains, 
gather ice in the early morning, and almost grill steaks in the sun at 
noonday. As nothing Indian would be complete unless it embraced 
hunting, flirtation, and remarkable natives, Mrs. Church tells of an 
amusing expedition against the bears of the neighbourhood, glances 
at the gatherings and flirtations going on at the post-office of the station, 
and fally describes the Todahs, a people whose peculiarities seem to 
consist in a plurality of husbands, a scarcity of babies, and a rather 
pnpleasant addiction to dirt. Mr. Edmund Yates in his paper, “ At 
the Play,” describes his early experiences of the English drama, when 
his duties as theatrical critic soon sickened him of everything con- 
nected with the stage, and he passes in rapid review the principal 
theatres of London and the running pieces. From these Mr. Yates _ 
proceeds to the music-halls, praising the arrangements and entertain- 
ment at the Alhambra, and concluding with a just censure upon that 
modern abomination, the music-hall comic man. In addition to 
“Lady Adelaide’s Oath,” which we have in a previous issue reviewed 
at length, there are in this number several very well written and 
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sed over slightly his discussions on bottom or ground fishing. 
We have no sympathy with worm baits, and, to a genuine lover of 
the craft, there is something coarse in the pull-and-haul joys of 
pike-trolling. But on trout, “ Francis Francis ” is very good indeed, 
and it is plain that his own tastes are identical with ours. We 
differ from him on one point. He finds fault with the old 
rhyme :— 
« When the wind blows from the west, 
It blows the hook to the fish’s nest ; 
When the wind blows from the south, 
It blows the hook to the fish’s mouth ; 
When from the north and east it blows, 
Seldom the angler fishing goes.” 


“ Don’t believe it,” “Francis Francis” tells us ; and he then goes On 
to say that he has had excellent sport in the teeth of the saw. 
Now we have never seen a fair basket made under conditions the 
reverse of those in the doggrel, and we have invariably—if the 
weather was only cloudy—found “that the wind from the south 
blows the hook to the fish’s mouth.” During an electric storm 
we have noticed the trout, which were taking briskly before, sink 
like stones to the bottom, and remain there in sulk for the rest of 
the day. A very high wind on heavy water will bring up the large 
fish, no matter how bright the sky or how cold the temperature ; 
but try the same stream with a soft, brisk breeze and a dark but 
distant sky, and the weight you will have to carry will be much 
in excess of the burden procured in a colder and a clearer tempera- 
ture. Rivers, of course, vary, and are as capricious as coquettes. 
They have their fortunate moments, and a humour at which it is | 
best to take them. When brushed gently by the wind, and sub- | 
siding into a clear, mellow complexion after a flood, we should | 
commend an angler to his good fortunes, whether his lines were to 
be cast in Conway or in Connaught. In small mountain streams 
trout may be caught in almost any weather except snowy weather, | 
or when the fish are sickened from the slough of weeds after a 
drought. “Francis Francis” is right in telling the angler to 
remain at home the day after a flood, but if the stream | 
turns the colour of beer in good order the fish will show | 
in capital case for sport. Our author tells us nothing of | 
nigh’-‘ishing for trout—an amusement which possesses a great fasci- | 
naticn of its own for those who have ever indulged in it of a warm | 
harvest evening. When the sun has disappeared, the heavy trout | 
come to feed from the overhanging banks and projecting rocks | 
where they have hid from the glare of noon. The largest will rise 
in very shallow water. Three flies at least may be used, and strong | 
tackle. Clear banks are indispensable, and also careful casting, as 
the fish can see well enough. The angler should also examine his flies 
after every third or fourth cast, as he cannot so easily detect a 
tangle ora broken hook as in the daytime. “Francis Francis,” 
however, does not forget to tell his readers the best description of 
flies for nocturnal sport. Indeed, as far as the recipes for flies are 
concerned, this work is as nearly perfect as it could be. We 
have a pet theory that there is not much difference in the manu- 
facture of fly used, but that there is an important difference in its 
size and colour. One of the most killing lures on the Blackwater 
is a clumsy, ill-conditioned looking affair, made out of the tip of a 
— ‘ ear 9 a piece of he se silk; we have seen it do twice as 
execution as an ela i 
tckle-shop ay nA borate piece of deception from the first 
n salmon, “ Francis Francis ” is as trustworth i 
remarks on the Irish rivers are also valuable, og he peace 
> reliable, The Lee, near Cork, however, seldom repays an angler, 
ae Francis Francis ” speaks well of it. Since the operation 
of the New Fishery Act it will, in all probability, give better sport 
There are scarce any trout in it, in conse f hee 
, quence of the large number 
of pike who infest the stream from its source to the tidewa We 
can honestly commend “ Francis Francis” to any of our coins 
who are brethren of the angle; and if they do not profit by his 
ingenious and pleasant teaching, we are afraid their aus will 
never be the fuller for instruction. An angler must not only be 
born an angler, but also made an angler, for if art does not a 
the tyro, he will whip streams all his life like a coachman: with 
the cuneate of a book of this kind in his head, so complete and so 
explanatory, even the inveterate bungler who anchors in a punt 


with the desi : . 4 
‘edb wots den wh cae 


after all no better than Mr 
lie with “ Francis Francis,” 





Briggs, the fault would certainly not 





British Rurat Sports, By Stonehenge. Seventh Edition. London: 


Warne ¥ Co. 


Mr. Wats (“ Stonchenge”) has taken the opportunity, which 


& new edition of this popular work afforded hi ite it i 
. . . m 

any eo, = to bring it in all on a level with the venbeling 
_ fon advances of the day. Even croquet is not forgotten 
. -: upon riding are most useful, The business of s ort, 
ag wie nes ee we! — concisely and clearly De 
1 , to our mind, at his best when treati ir 
—- and management ; but the book is of Seplepalinaion 
and embraces so many varieties of sport that we can onl 
for it, that whenever we consulted it on points within o f~! 
oe by “e . to > —— guide and authority “a 

’ ve itis a fair test of the work that since its bli 
eee, as far back as 1855, it has grown in popular on ewe 
now become a text-book of English rural sports. The illustra- 


almon with success, and if he got on | 





—<——S=S 
tions, from drawings, by Messrs. Wells, Harvey, and Hind, arg 
worthy the letter press. 





Sportine INcIpENTS IN THE Lire oF ANOTHER Tom Smiru, Master 
or Foxnounps. With Illustrations. London: Chapman § Hal, 


Ir appears that there was another Richmond in the hunting. 
bition ihe late F. A. Smith. Considering that the a 
“Smith” is not very uncommon, we are not surprised at this, nop 
do we regret that “another” Tom Smith has got his adventures 
recorded, The subject of the present memoir was not a madman 
like Mitton or the Marquis of Waterford. He was an English 
country gentleman, with no mean skill as an amateur artist, ag 
this little book proves, and, besides being a capital master of fox. 
hounds, he absolutely drew a plan for the Thames Embankmen 
designed a cottage with three bedrooms, which might be built for 
£70, and planned a locomotive battery to be propelled by steam 
and to assist the volunteers if hostile invaders should ever gain g 
footing on our sacred soil. We cannot follow Mr. Smith his 
various “runs” here, though we have done so with much pleasure 
when going through this agreeable little volume. A characteristic 
anecdote is related of Lord Palmerston. His lordship was in the 
field one day when a fox was found at Bittern. Reynard ran to 
ground, and all the field left except his lordship, who said “The 
hounds deserve the brute for their trouble.” He was told it would 
be a long job to dig out the fox, but replied, “ Never mind, I will 
stay and help to the end.” He accordingly remained until dark, 
and then rode fourteen miles to Broadlands. 


“The explanation of his anxiety was that his horse was entered 
for the Hampshire Cup, to qualify for which it was necessary that he 
should have been in at the death of three foxes, and this made the 
third.” 


Mr. Smith was not adventurous in a hairbreadth-'scape way, 
but he was a plucky horseman, and possessed many sterling 
qualifications to a respect much superior to that sort of com- 
passionate interest with which a mere break-neck rider is regarded. 
The book is rather meagre in its contents, and we should not be 
sorry to see the half-promise in the preface carried out of another 
volume being compiled from Mr. Smith’s recollections. A few 
sporting books of the kind we have touched on in this and the 
foregoing notices would leaven the intolerable collection of trashy 
novels, worse poems, and infinitely barren pamphlets, which now 


' accumulate upon a reviewer's desk. Why do not some of our bad 


poets take to writing sporting books ? 








MILITARY QUESTIONS OF THE DAY.* 


Sir Heyry Havetock’s matter is good ; we wish we could say 
as much for his manner. Consideration for those who, as a matter 


| of business, are compelled to read his book should have prevented 


him penning a sentence such as the following, which is 4 
sample of the whole :— 


“The limitation, even though only in force for the next five years, 
of the time of service of men enlisted in future to five years for Indi 
and seven years for the colonies and home, accompanied, of course, 
each case, with a further liability to seven, nine, or the re 
twenty-one years’ service in the reserve, would, it is believed, be, by 
means of its advantages as to home service, retaining fee, and pension, 
one grand step in the direction of attracting a better class of young 
men to our military service; and thus enabling us, by mal 
army & popular employment—from which it would be pecuniary loss, 
prospectively, as well as a disgrace, to be dismissed for mise not—to 
do away with the punishment of flogging, which doubtless is one mam 
bar in the popular mind to the enlistment of a better class.” 


After this we are quite prepared for such phrases as “splendid 

beautifully-mounted regiments,” or “swift, intangible, un 

able evasion.” So powerful and overwhelming a style 18 ‘i 

abuse. It may be good to possess the strength of a any PA 

tyrannous (we take leave to remind Sir Henry Have ock) to use 

like a giant. to 
Sir Henry Havelock addresses himself in the present “eth 


_asolution of the most pressing military problem of the 


constitution of a reserve force for the regular army. To effect tis 
he advocates the re-engagement of as many of the discharged 
years’ men as possible, and the reduction of the presen 
occupying India. He calculates that by these expedients he | 
at once raise a reserve of some 40,000 men, a force whi 000 
course of a few years, will expand itself into one fe 
trained soldiers. The establishment of a period of 
in the army is essentially a condition of this scheme. ee Be’ 
posed in future that the soldier shall enlist for seven years i 
service and seven years’ reserve service, or five years’ In ould be 
and nine years’ reserve service. That such conditions W 
popular there can be little doubt ; whether the cost of to 
cessions may not prove beyond what the public would car ie 
is a question which Sir H. Havelock has not give 
trouble to resolve, ‘ao, js the 
By far the most important part of the work under notice, I a 
future condition of cavalry, in reference to the int cot 
breech-loading arms. Sir Henry Havelock considers, that 9s 








a 1. 
* Three Main Military uestion f the Day: 1. A Home Reserve Army: 
The more Economic Miltary Tenure of India. 3. Cavalry 48 affected by Bret 
ee By Sir H. M. Havelock, Bart., Major unattached, 
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i at present, the cavalry of Great Britain, and, indeed, of 

ee tinestal Powers, falls little short of being entirely useless. 
His third chapter contains a very interesting résumé of the opera- 
tions which immeditely preceded the fall of Richmond in the spring 
of 1865 ; and of those which subsequently resulted in the capture 
of the Confederate forces under Lee. These operations, he shows, 
were, toa great extent, rendered possible by the genius of the Federal 
commanders, who, adapting the idea of the mounted riflemen of the 
daring Confederate guerilla, John Morgan, had, in the last year of 
the war of secession, organized the cavalry forces of the North as 
mounted infantry, armed with repeating rifles. By the aid of this 
powerful arm, Grant was enabled to execute a series of wide flanking 
movements before the entrenchments of Petersburg ; which resulted 
in the evacuation of that place by Lee. The retreat of the Confede- 
rate forces was quickly followed by the Federal cavalry under 
Sheridan, who, with some 12,000 mounted riflemen, placed himself 
across Lee’s line of flight and compelled his surrender. Results so 
momentous form, no doubt, justifiable grounds for believing that 
some portion of the large infantry force which now holds India, 
might with advantage be replaced by a less number of men 
armed and equipped in the manner which experience in America 
has shown to be so effective. Sir Henry Havelock shows what has 
already been accomplished in India with an efficient cavalry, by a 
reference to the campaigns of Lord Lake; and contrasts the 
energetic proceedings of those days with a few examples drawn 
from the stately movements of Lord Clyde in the Indian mutiny. 
The reflections on the campaign of 1857-58, though severe, are, we 
think, entirely warranted by the facts brought out in evidence. The 
conclusions drawn by Sir H. Havelock as to the practicability of 
replacing some portion of the present inappropriate force which 
holds India by a smaller and infinitely more efficient force of 
cavalry on the American model appear to us deserving of serious 
consideration. When actual facts have proved the value of the 
system advocated, and when the adoption of that system has so 
important a bearing on the economizing of our scanty military 
resources ; practical suggestions of the nature of those made by 
Sir H. Havelock should be always welcome. 











THE MAGAZINES. 


THE subject of * Military Reform” is continued in the present number 
of Fraser, and various grievances in the life of the common soldier are 
touched upon. To this succeeds a batch of “ Village Sketches in 
Oudh,” very readable and entertaining. ‘‘ A. K. H. B.” discourses, in 
one of his chatty essays, on ‘‘ The Treatment of Such as Differ from us 
in Opinion,” of which we may say that it is sensible and well-felt, though 
sometimes a little too obvious in its remarks. Further chapters of 
“The Marstons” are followed by an essay on “ Politics in our 
Parish,” by “a Country Tory ”’—to wit, ‘“* Shirley ’’—who protests, in 
& half-serious, half-humorous fashion, against “‘ the despotism of a 
lawless, unconscientious, and irresponsible ‘ public opinion.’” The paper 
on “ Prevention of Famine in India” denies that irrigation and the 
making of roads will guard against a recurrence of the terribl2 calamity 
of last year, and asserts that the means of prevention aie only to be 
found in the laying up by Government of “ a store of food which shall 
be practically available in the time of need.” In ‘The Fou! Smells of 
Paris” we have an amusing article on M. Louis Veuillot’s exceedingly 
highly-peppered, virulent, yet remarkable work on modern life in the 

rench capital. ‘ Costume in Sculpture” is a paper by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in which the admirable treatment of draped statuary by the 
Egyptians and Greeks is contrasted with our clumsy modern practice. 
Lord Russell’s ‘‘ Life of Fox” is reviewed; Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
contributes a very interesting account of * The American Sanitary 
Commission,’ which she thinks should be taken as an example in 
England; and the final article, on ‘ Ministerial Prospects and 
Reform,” is one of those political essays which in a monthly 
Magazine are always a little out of date. The poem of the number— 
“ Faith and Sight in the Latter Days”—is a very poor production, 
though not below the usual level of periodical verses. 

Opening with an article on “Eton,” in which the defects of that 
ancient foundation are pointed out with great temperance and good 
feeling, Macmillan proceeds to farther chapters from Lady Duff. 
Gordon’s bright and pleasantly written diary of life in Egypt. The 
essay by the late Professor Grote, entitled ‘What is Materialism?” 
18 too weighty to be discussed in a paragraph; but we may say that 
it is thoughtfully and candidly written, though somewhat damaged by 
the author’s feminine habit of italicising many of his leading words. 

Our Means of Military Defence” is written in rather an alarmist 
tone, the writer being of opinion that the invasion of England would 
not be a very difficult task, and that we require a larger army for our 
Security. Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s criticism on Mr. Conington’s transla- 
of the “ Aineid” into octo-syllabic measure very fairly sets forth 
oe merits and defects of that version, besides containing some excel- 

nt remarks on poetical expression generally, and the difficulties of 

anslation. The article called “ Dangers in India’ points to the 
ee of an uneasy feeling among our countrymen in the East, which 
© writer considers is justified by the unfriendly sentiment towards us 
existing in the minds of the natives, in itself resulting from our incon- 
Biderate treatment of the independent princes. “‘ A Hard Day’s Work” 
rs the quaint title of a paper on the process of digestion and other vital 
Pica. in which a good deal of scientific information is conveyed 
4 a popular form; and Mr. Dicey, in his remarks on “ Religion in 
Dee pays a well-merited tribute of praise to Mr. Hepworth 
ae 8 recent work, and remarks that the existence of so many sects 
wane United States “points to the gradual formation of a creed in 
ee te ee poverty, to check disease, to increase the fertility 
it is so1l—to make this world, in fact, as happy for its occupants as 
capable of being made—will be asmuch a tenet of religion as any 





abstract doctrine with regard to the relations of this life and the life 
to come.” The two novels are continued, and Miss Emily Hickey 
writes a poem on “ Ghosts.” 

In addition to “ The Claverings ” and “ A Week in a French Coun 
House,” the Cornhill has some very excellent articles. “ Edward I. 
as a Military Leader” is a highly eulogistic, but very interesting, 
account of the martial exploits of that monarch, more especially of the 
Welsh and Scotch campaigns. The ‘‘ Reminiscences of an English 
Cadet in the Austrian Service” are continued, and some curious par- 
ticulars are given of the disposition of the Italian soldiers formerly in 
the Austrian army, which, according to the writer, never prevented 
their fighting with dogged perseverance and steadfastness against their 
own countrymen whenever they were brought face to face. ‘‘ Ravenna 
and the Pine-Forest”’ is an agreeable sketch of a remarkable region. The 
article on “Female Education in Germany” concludes with the un- 
satisfactory statement that German girls are admirably educated, yet 
that German women are the mere slaves of their husbands. “‘A Dark 
Chapter of Austrian History” is an account of a strange impostor of 
the name of Borri—a native of Milan—who, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, pretended to recondite powers in medicine, and 
had some singular relations with the Kaiser; and this remarkable 
narrative brings the number to a close. 

Belgravia, sensible, apparently, of the unusual advantages which 
a monthly periodical affords for the discussion of current topics, 
devotes a long paper to the designs for the new courts of justice. 
The author seems to have given a good deal of attention to the sub- 
jeot, and to have carefully perused the opinions which have already 
found expression in the daily and weekly papers. He explains the 
main features of each of the competing designs; and although he 
appears to entertain a decided preference for that of Mr. Gilbert Boott, 
the criticism is, as a whole, admirably fair and dispassionate. With 
every desire, however, to have a building not deficient in architectural 
beauty, we could wish that the internal arrangements received a small 
share of that criticigzm which seems hitherto to have devoted itself 
exclusively to the outside of the building. It must not be forgotten 
that the demand for the new building arises from the inconvenience 
and not from the ugliness of the present courts. If the matter is not 
very carefully looked after, it is by no means improbable that we may 
have a building sufficiently grand and expensive, but as comfortless 
and as little adapted to the purposes for which it is intended, as the 
new Middle Temple Library is said to be. Mr. J. F. Hitchman, in an 
excellent article upon the English drama, discusses the causes of its 
decline, and enters slightly into a criticism of the more prolific of our 
dramatic authors. The writer attributes the present poverty of our 
dramatic literature to the insufficiency of the remuneration paid to 
authors. To “starring,” the disappearance of provincial companies; 
and to “long runs” he to our mind justly attributes the very small 
number of really good actors which we possess. The writer advocates 
a suppression of “long runs” by greater free trade in theatres; but 
we must confess we scarcely see how any increase in the number of 
the existing playhouses would of itself tend to the diminution of the 
evil. ‘ From St. Paul’s to Piccadilly” is rather a smartly written 
paper, describing the people an observant person is likely to come across 
in a stroll from one of these places to the other. The author glances at 
all sorts, from authors, artiste, publishers, actors, barristers, attorneys 
and their clerks, down to comic singers, skittle sharpers, acrobats, 
and beggars. ‘“ Gustave Doré” is a short and rather well-written bio- 
graphical sketch of the artist, with a critique upon some of his most 
important productions. Dr. Scoffern gives us the first part of his 
attack upon vivisection, and abuses the practice as being not only 
unnecessary but useless. In that portion of the Magazine which is 
devoted to fiction, Miss Braddon’s serial has, of course, the first posi- 
tion, and it is well supported by “ My Friend’s Villa,’ by Mr. Thorn- 
bury; “Circe,” by Mr. Babbington White; and “Stone’s Love 
Affair,” by Mr. Dutton Cook. The moral conveyed by the last of these 
is the advisability of burning your love-letters, as the apologies for not 
being able to return the documents may possibly result in a recon- 
ciliation. Some of the engravings are very fairly done, especially Mr. 
Thompson’s “Hunt Breakfast.” The accompanying lines to this, 
however, are worse than even the general run of Belgravian poetry. 
pes free br insurmountable than the first verse it would be hope. 
ess to find :— 


* To-day is my last with the hounds 
This year, 
As to-morrow for town we are starting ; 
How sad is the note the horn sounds 
To hear, 
For our meet will be more like a parting.” 


In Temple Bar, Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church) continues to 
give her Indian experiences, and this month introduces her readers to 
Anglo-Indian life on the Seegoer Ghanut, in the Neilgherries. We 
have the bullock journey,—tedious and perhaps a little dangerous ; the 
half-way house, with its very limited accommodation ; and, at last, the 
cool hill-station, where people can sleep without mosquito curtains, 
gather ice in the early morning, and almost grill steaks in the sun at 
noonday. As nothing Indian would be complete unless it embraced 
hunting, flirtation, and remarkable natives, Mrs. Church tells of an 
amusing expedition against the bears of the neighbourhood, glances 
at the gatherings and flirtations going on at the post-office of the station, 
and fully describes the Todahs, a people whose peculiarities seem to 
consist in a plurality of husbands, a scarcity of babies, and a rather 
nnpleasant addiction to dirt. Mr. Edmund Yates in his paper, “ At 
the Play,” describes his early experiences of the English drama, when 
his duties as theatrical critic soon sickened him of everything con- 
nected with the stage, and he passes in rapid review the principal 
theatres of London and the running pieces. From these Mr. Yates 
proceeds to the music-halls, praising the arrangements and entertain- 
ment at the Alhambra, and conclading with a just censure upon that 
modern abomination, the music-hall comic man. In addition to 
“Lady Adelaide’s Oath,” which we have in a previous issue reviewed 
at length, there are in this number several very well written and 
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sing stories. “ Under Greek Fire” narrates a love affair between 
8 Greck girl and a young Tark, which ends most tragically in “% 
death of the girl at the hands of her brother—a sacrifice to his wr 
ing of nationality. The “ Man who Lived by his Wits ~ 1s a pnpnee 
sort of thing, describing how a literary adventurer finding no er 
opportunity of making love to an heiress of mature years, ggg - 
from a pool of water into which she had tumbled whilst skating. e 
other stories are quite up to the usual average of Magazine 9 aa 
If anybody were foolish enough to look into the pages of Lon - 
Society for the inner lives of English judges, what a sight would mee 
his astonished eyes! He would discover an ex-Chief Baron, at the 
staid age of eighty-two, meeting a suggestion that his time for re- 
signation had come, by inviting his visitor to dance with him or 
fight him. He would find the same learned judge exercising the 
«noble art,” and playfully ejecting his friend out of the room, talking 
such nonsense as, ** Find me a man whom Westminster Hall will deem 
my equal, old as I am, and I’Jl resign to-morrow;” indulging in the 
imitation of other people’s signatures for amusement, and, as Lord 
Chief Baron, passing himself into a theatre with the forged order 
of a literary acquaintance. All this information is conveyed with the 
air of a person in authority, and the subjects of the sketches are 
spoken of familiarly—as Pollock, Erle, Kelly, and Byles. If the 
English bench and bar are to be sketched, surely it might be done 
with less flankeyism and more sense. That interesting book, “ Club 
Life in London,” seems to be a very mine for Magazine articles, “The 
Sublime Society of Steaks” gives a rather interesting account of the 
old Beefsteak Club, with its associations of Garrick and Drury Lane, 
and presents us with some choice pieces of anecdote from Mr. Timbs's 
work. The “ Private Life of a Public Nuisance” deals with a subject upon 
which the Amateur Casual is no mean authority— The Organ-grinder 
at Home.” It is a pity, however, that Mr. Greenwood does not show 
us the organ-grinder any nearer home than he appears when dancing to 
the music of one of his fraternity at a low public-house. There we 
learn that Jacko at home is rather a remarkable being, and carries 
the principle of co-operation into every detail of his domestic life, 
from the renting of a room to the cooking of a leg of mutton,—but 
Mr. Greenwood has not himself seen these things. He only gets the 
information second-hand from an Irish girl, who joins Jacko in his 
dance, and shares his beer. 

The Dublin University Magazine is as literary and choice as ever. 
‘Paris Censorship since the Revolution” is a good sketch of the 
restrictions placed on the expression of thought in France, in connec- 
tion with the drama, during the last seventy years. ‘‘ Woman in 
America” is an essay based on those portions of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s work which have reference tothe same subject. ‘* Eccentrics of 
the Sixteenth Century” is a charming piece of gossip, in the manner 
of the elder Disraeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature.’”’ Equally enter- 
taining in another way is the paper on “ Lingering Scottish Super- 
stitions”; while in ‘The Old Fireside Stories of Wexford” will be 
found a fund of humour and odd adventure, ‘“ Rifle Competitions in 
Ireland ” is an article of a more business-like character ; and the rest 
of the number is filled up by the two serial stories. 

The Month has fewer articles of a directly religious character than 
usual; yet to this class must be set down the paper entitled “ Per- 
transiit Benefaciendo,” which consists of an account of the Abbé 
Carron, one of the French emigrés who settled in this country at the 


time of the French revolution,—the article on “ The Working Man at | 


Church,” which is an essay on the recent meeting at the London 
Coffee-house of artisans and ministers, considered from a Roman 
Catholic point of view,—and “ The Month on Proselytism in Ireland.” 
More general in their interest are the papers entitled * Early Days of 
the Paris Police,” “ Scenes in Teneriffe,” and “A Ramble in Sabinum,” 
together with the historical essay on William Pitt, one of the series 
on “ English Premiers.” 

The Fortnightly (socalled) hasan article by Mr. Frederick Harrison 
on “ Oar Venetian Constitution,” in which reasons are given why a 


Reform of Parliament is imperatively necessary. Mr. Swinburne | 


contributes an “ Ode on the Insurrection in Candia,” which strikes us 
as wordy, stilted, and far below the general level of his genius, 
« Religious Utopias in the United States” is an article, somewhat 

milar to that of Mr. Dicey in Macmillan, on certain portions of Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s *‘ New America.” Mr. John Morley continues his 
criticisms on Edmund Burke; Professor Beesley furnishes a very 
valuable and interesting account of ‘The Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters,” ' ¥ 
Frances Power Cobbe discourses on “ Progress,” showing in what 
respects we have ameliorated our social condition since the “ Annus 
Mirabilis,” 1851, and concluding that, in all matters save commercial 


morality, we have moved forward very satisfactorily in those sixteen 
years. 


The Art Journal is not very happy in its steel plates this month. | 


The two first—Leslie’s ** Autolycus,” 
pe tag 

Art oars in Brittany,” engraved by H. Bourne from the original 
a ety y olomon—are rather tame and uninteresting. The third 
9 . lhe Fish Market,” by R. P. Bonington, ‘engraved by 

4 awe—te striking, and well rendered. Some good woodcut 
specimens are given of the works of the modern Belgian ainters 
A. Dillens,-P. van Schendel, and Mada d ' 
literary contents are interesting articles on “The Knights of the 

y ” Cf , . ‘ 
eR A rie Quarries,” « Physiology of Binocular 
. 9 . 

Ma mag évices and Badges,” and “ Textile Fabrics of 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magasi 

van gazine and F reasury j 

venture, of which No. I. lies before us, The cearenawry 1s anew 


: The contents h 
clerical character; but there a ave & very 
per re two stories to lighten the graver 


The Churchman’s Family Magazine—whi ; 
' |azine—which appears 
rather pretty illastrated cover—is also filled ik eauae pA a 
to the clerical world, besides having its novel, which is from roa oe 
of the Rev. Francis Moore, and is called “ The Gravenors,” “ 


The Argosy contai i i : 
aie: gosy Contains a very fair selection of light and amusing 


engraved by L. Stocks, and 


[Ss 
The Victoria Magazine is more miscellaneous in its contents th; 
month than usual. Nature and Art is full of varied amusement thig 
is prettily, though somewhat showily, illustrated; and @ooq Seog 
besides its accustomed topographical, religious, and instructive onde, 
has a memoir of Alexander Smith, with a striking portrait of 
deceased poet. the 
We have also received the St. James’s Magazine, the Lj ht B 
(Cambridge University Magazine), the Sunday Magazine, eet Blue 
Hour, Our Own Fireside, the People’s Magazine, the Chessplonnrs 
Magazine, the Floral World, the Anti-Teapot Review, the British 
Controversialist, the Evangelical Magazine, the Friends’ Examiner 
new organ of Quakerism), the Church, and the Baptist Magazine, P 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Sketches by Seymour; a Collection of One Hundred ang 
Humorous Designs, with Some Account of the Artist and his Work 
(J. C. Hotten.)—Seymour is known in connection with Mr, Dj ; 
** Pickwick Papers,” of which he was the first illustrator; and if ihe 
memoir attached to those sketches is to be believed, he wag also the 
inventor of the story itself. Mr. Dickens, however, has emphati 
denied the artist’s claim to the literary origin of the work, and after 
his contradiction we do not think it was in the best taste to reprodage 
the scandal. However, Seymour’s sketches are interesting not op} 
for their own merit, which is considerable, but for the manner in which 
they illustrate the humour of the time in which they were popular, 
Seymour had not Leech’s delicate pencil, or his subtle conception of 
humour ; he knew nothing of grace or wit, but he possessed plenty of 
fun, a strong coarse sense of the ridiculous, and a knowledge of co 
sports, or rather suburban sports, which served him in delineating broad 
caricatures of cockney anglers and sparrow-shooters, The jokes 
implied in those drawings are of an obvious and almost stupid cha. 
racter, but the drawings themselves have a certain force and vigomr, 
while the backgrounds are touched off with great accuracy, and displa 
a feeling for nature and a power of observation almost equal to that 
afterwards shown in the adventures of Mr. Briggs by Seymour's great 
successor. 

The Literary Reader. Prose Authors. (Nelson’s School Series), 
By the Rev. Hugh G. Robinson. (T. Nelson & Sons.)—This is an 
excellent compilation. The extracts are culled with great taste, anda 
valuable set of notes is appended. It is one of the few methodical 
and intelligent works of the kind we have met. 

The Contemporary Review for March (Strahan) is chiefly remark. 
able for an article by a lady—Miss Lydia E. Becher—on “ Female 
Suffrage,” which the fair writer advocates, as might be expected. 
The Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt continues his articles on “ Christian 





of the working of which he speaks highly ; and Miss | 


me Geefs; and amongst the | 


Art;” and the Rev. Thomas Markby furnishes No. II. of his series 
| on * Public Schools.’ The other articles are— Extravagance in 
Devotional Writinge,” by Lord Lyttelton; ‘ Conington’s Aneid,” 
by the Rev. James Davies; “ Professor Zeller’s Development of 
Monotheism among the Greeks;” ‘The Lake Dwellings of Switzer. 
| land,” by the Rev. H. H. Wood; and “ Notices of Books.” 

| The Eclectic for March (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder) is chiefly 
| devoted to religious subjects; but it has an article on the United States, 
based on the interesting volumes of Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


| THE announcement which we made last week, that “Artemus 
Ward” had been given over by his physicians, and that no hopes 
were entertained of his recovery, will have prepared our 
_ for that which we have now to record—viz., that the sufferer 
| has been relieved by death. He breathed his last at Sonthamptoa, 
about four o’clock on Wednesday afternoon. During his final illness, 
| he was attended by his man of business and his servant boy (the latter 
a Canadian), both of whom were greatly attached to him, Caplam 
| Britton, the United States consul at Southampton, was also un 
ting in his attentions, and the dying humorist was visited by some 
of his London literary friends. About ten days before his | . 
being conscious that his end was approaching, he made his will 
dictated an epitaph for his tombstone, and expressed his belief in the 
Christian religion. He was unconscious for some time previons 
expiring, and hia last words had reference to his native country, p's 
his mother is still living. The real name of this popular writer 
lecturer was Charles F. Brown; he was born in the State of Ma 
in the year 1836, and was therefore only in his thirty-first 
Beginning life in a printing-office, as a compositor, he afver 
on a travelling tour, took to literature, made a name aa ae 
lecturer, and for some time, we believe, was really an exbibi 
figures, like the fictitious Artemas Ward. In travelling oneal 
| Western States of America, Mr. Brown ran several risks of tit 
and had some narrow escapes. He was twice oo pinred hy Inia 
and once broke down in a sleigh on the summit of the Rocky ad 
tains, and was beleaguered by wolves in the midst of a 
Little more than two years has elapsed since he was-first Ream 
England ; yet no name is now more familiar with the Boglish peo 
my that of Artemus Ward.” His humour was rw re , 
as his greatest admirers wished us to suppose; yet ib W 
and droll in its way. When he lectured mrt us, he _ 
in @ rapid consumption; and his jokes, almost in the 
death, will be remembered sadly by all who saw him at the 
| Hall—which, by the way, has a grim notoriety in connection’. = 
premature deaths of Albert Smith and Colonel Stodare, The 
was dying as he jested; and many of the andience knew ite 
Fears are entertained that the gallant Dr. Livingstone 
murdered, together with half of his party of natives, by a tribe 
west of Nyassa. He was cut down from behind, while 
_ himself infront. This was sometime towards the end 
| ‘The accounts as yet are very imperfect, and there is @ bate 
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that the statement may be false; but this is not probable. If the 
Doctor has really fallen, the regret of all scientific inquirers, and of 
all who honour simple courage and self-reliance, will be deep indeed. 

The Hebrew National—a new weekly journal devoted to “the 
history and literature of the Israelitish nation —complains that the 
editor of the last English edition of Webster's Dictionary, published 
py Mesers. Bell & Daldy, has inserted the verb “ to jew,” in the sense 
of “ to cheat, to defraud, to swindle.” This is denounced as a piece 
of valgar impertinence and illiberality, and the word is said to be 
absent from otber dictionaries. The Publishers Circular very reason- 
ably replies that a lexicographer “ has nothing to do with the liberality 
or illiberality of the usage of words ; he has only to determine how 
they are used, and to record the fact in its proper place.” The use of 
the word complained of may be grossly unfair and untruthfal ; but it 
is a fact that it is so used, and that it has been for a long while. It 
might, however, perhaps be said that it is too much a slang word to 
merit a place in a general dictionary. 

A controversy has been going on between the Pall Mall Gazette, on 
the one hand, and Mrs, Henry Wood and Mr. W. G. Wills, on the other, 
as to the alieyed resort by those authors to the practice of publishing 
their novela in England and America under two distinct titles, thus 
leading to confusion. The question is interesting; but, as we have 
discussed it in a separate article, we need not in this place make any 
farther reference to ita merits. 

The Bookseller publishes an article on “The Literature of Vice””— 
the penny aud halfpenny romances of murder, robbery, seduction, and 
adultery —ia which we find some curious details. Thus we read :— 
“Ag to the rate of remuneration received by the writers of these 
stories, we understand that two guineas for a sheet of eight pages is 
considered good payment, while in some few cases men are to be found 
who can provide enough writing to fill eight pages of close print, each 
number warranted to contain at least one murder, fire, shipwreck, or 
seduction, for fifteen shillings! On the other hand, two or three of the 
writers of these sensation stories are likewise their proprietors; and 
considerable sums are sa d to have been yearly netted from their sale 
in penny numbers, 

Beer can support a daily paper, but, it seems, not a weekly. Inthe 
Chancery Chambers a few days ago, Mr. Buckley, the Chief Clerk of 
Vice-Chancellor Malins’s Court, had an application before him in the 
winding-up matter of * The Weekly Advertiser Newspaper Company ” 
(Limited), to enforce a call against one of the shareholders. A news- 
paper (says a summary of the case given in the daily papers) had 


been started, called the Weekly Advertiser, for the beer trade; it was 
turned into a limited liability company, and the contributories were 
principally beer retailers. It was being wound up under the Companies 
Act, and the legal proceeding was to enforce a call rather than go to 


law inthe Courts. The Chief Clerk said it was the first application 
of the kind he had heard. The concern was in debt about £1,000, and 
@ sum was required from the shareholders. Mr. Buckley asked 
whether the newspaper had ever been published; he saw the contri- 
butories were beer-retailers. It was stated that the paper had ap- 
peared, and the shareholders were the subscribers. The Chief Clerk 
said he would jook into the matter before he made the order. 

A method of giving a great deal of innocent amusement to our 
sailors is pointed out by the Rev. Mr. John Scarth, Assistant Chaplain 
to the St. Andrew's Waterside Church Mission, Gravesend, in a letter 
to the Times, in which we read:—* You will confer a great benefit 
on thousands of sailors and emigrants if it may be made known throngh 
the Times, that the London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway Company 
(and the Suuth- Eastern Railway Company by goods train) have kindly 
consented to earry free parcels of books and periodicals addressed to 
the St. Andrew’s Waterside Church Mission, Gravesend, and that the 
mission undertakes the free distribution of them, binding the periodicals, 
and forming libraries for ships, too frequently found totally unprovided 
With any reading for crew or passengers. Since an appeal was made, 
nine months ago, through the Illustrated London News, we have 
received nearly 200 volumes of that journal alone, besides large quan- 
tities of other periodicals and ugefal books. We have distributed about 
4,000 volumes in ships now far away, somein the Arctic regions, some 
at the Antipodes.” 

Prince L»uis-Lucien Bonaparte is at present in Lower Navarre with 
the object of studying the dialects of that ancient province. He is 
accompanied by the Abbé Inchauspe, author of the “ Verbe Basque 
Sonletin,” and the Abbé Casenave, of Beyrie, near Bayonne. 

It is proposed to present a sum of 400,000 francs as a national 
testimonial to M. de Lamartine. The proposal owes its origin to the 
Emperor, and the Council of State has adopted the Bill presented by 
the Govern ment. 

The Siécle publishes the following letter from Garibaldi with 

reference to the proposed Voltcire monument :—“ Caprera, Feb. 19.— 
A monument to Voltaire in France means the return of that noble 
Country to its position as the head of human progress towards the 
fraternity of nations. This is of good augury for the entire world, of 
Which that mighty man was a citizen, and a terrible shock to the 
Coalition of d-spotism and lying. Accept my contribution and entire 
gratitude.—G. GaripaLpI.” 
_ The summary, in French, of Russian news given by the Belgian 
Journal, Echo de la Presse Russe, started about two years ago, is to be 
discontinued. The rest of the: paper is in Russian; but, as there are 
not many persons out of Russia who understand that language, the 
Journal is likely to be seriously damaged by the alteration. 

“In France,” says the Bookseller, “theprinters’ readers, or as they are 
there called, ‘ correcteurs,’ appear to be held in greater esteem than are 
their brethren here ; they form a society, and meet once a year. At 
the last assembiée générale an interesting speech was delivered by M. 
Ambroise Didot, in which he passed in review the names of a number 
of learned men whose modesty and whose occupation caused them to 
be almost unknown, one of whom is said to have refused the Greek 
chair at Cambridge, preferring to remain a corrector for Plantin’s 
Press. M. Didot, himself no mean scholar, thought it no discredit to 
Say that much of the credit given to the learned publications issued 
by himself and relations was due to his confréres.” 














The statement that M. Thiers was about to become the political 
director of a new journal, is totally unfounded. . 

Mr. Froude, it is said, is about to visit Spain—whether with any 
literary object, we are not aware. R 

A proposal is said to be on foot for amalgamating the Cheetham 
Library attached to the Cheetham Hospital, Manchester, with the- 
Free Library established there under the Pabiic Libraries Act. 

The large and valuable library of Herman Hupfeld, late Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Halle, is to be sold by auction at 
Halle, on the 18th and three following days. Catalogues may be had 
through Messrs. Nutt, of the Strand. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., has ceased to be the London cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune. 

The leading serial fiction in Cassell’s Magazine, the first number of 
which has just appeared, is entitled ‘‘ Anne Judge, Spinster,” and is 
written by Mr. Frederick W. Robinson, author of ‘ Grandmother's 
Money,” * A Woman’s Ransom,” and “ Christie’s Faith.” 

The New York Round Table thus describes the present state of the 
publishing trade in the United States:—“'The spasmodic efforts of 
the publishers during the holiday season have been followed by an 
almost unprecedented stagnation in book-making. Although our 
announcements show that at some fature day we are to have new 
books, some of them by American authors, the condition of our list of 
bocks received gives evidence that for the present the supply has 
nearly stopped. Publishers who have books ready to issue are with- 
holding them until ‘something tarns up’—probably until it appears 
how the book-trade is to be affected by Congressional legislation, the 
relief which is anticipated being, we believe, in the form of an increase 
of the cost of foreign books, not in a reduction of the American, which 
is what we want. For the present, a few novelsa—such as Mr. Carle- 
ton’s ‘St. Elmo,’ and Mr. Sheldon’s ‘ Sunnybank ’—are securing sales 
which are counted by thousands of copies. Except for such consola- 
tion as these instances, and the burst of new Magazines, afford, we 
might mourn for American literature as in a cataleptic state, whence 
its revival was indefinite,” 

A new illustrated paper, devoted to the discussion of subjects con- 
nected with science, art, and industry, is announced under the title 
of The Scientific Englishman. 

A new book of humour, of the ‘* Artemus Ward,” ** Biglow Papers,” 
and “Josh Billings” kind, is about to be issued by the Messrs. 

t0UTLEDGE. The title is “‘ Betsy J. Ward—Better-half to the Show- 
man—Hur Book of Goaks.” The announcement reads sadly enough 
now that the poor “showman” is lying dead. 

Mr. Horren has jast published a new novel, entitled ‘* Melchior 
Gorles,” the object of which is to illustrate what is called “ Mesmeric 
Influence.’ The author—a new hand at this kind of literature--is 
said to be a member of one of our most aristocratic families, and 
an active contributor to the Owl. 

Messrs. Lonamans & Co. have nearly ready— The Journal of a 
Home Life,” a Tale, by the author of “Amy Herbert;” “ Short 
Studies on Great Subjects,” by James Anthony Froude; a third 
volume of “ Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical, 
and Historical,” by John Stuart Mill, M.P. for Westminster; **The 
Englishman in India,” by Charles Raikes, formerly Commissioner of 
Lahore, 1 vol.; ** Tracts for the Day: a series of Essays on Theological 
Snhbjects,” by various authors, edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley; 
‘*‘ Essays on Religion and Literature,” second series, by various writers, 
edited by Archbishop Manning, 1 vol.; ‘* England and Caristendom,” 
preceded by a general Preface, by Archbishop Manning, 1 vol. ; Gwilt’s 
‘** Encyclopaodia of Architecture,” re-edited by Wyatt Papworth, with 
very copious additional woodcut illustrations; &c. 

Messrs. MacmiLuan & Co.’s list of works in the press comprises— 
A volume of “ Essays on Reform,” contributed to by the Hon. G. OC, 
Brodrick, W. C. Sidgwick, G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., W. 8S. Newman, 
Meredith Townsend, Godfrey Lushington, Thomas Hughes, M.P., 
Professor Rogers (Oxford), George Hooper, Frank Hill, Frederick 
Harrison, J. M. Ludlow, Sir George Young, Lord Houghton, 
R. H. Hatton, T. H. Green, B. Cracroft, J. Boyd Kinnear, 
A. V. Dicey, James Bryce, Goldwin Smith, C. H. Pearson, and 
Leslie Stephen. The same honse have nearly ready—* On 
the Ancien Régime, as it existed on the Oontinent before the 
French Revolution,’ three lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, by the Rev. Charles Kingsley; a “Life of Sir Walter 
Rwleigh,’ by Edward Edwards, based on contemporary documents 
preserved in the Rolls House, the Privy Council Office, the British 
Museum, and other manuscript repositories, public and private, 
together with his Letters, now first collected; ‘ Notes on Public 
Asylums for the Insane,” by C. Lockhart Robertson, Medical Super. 
intendent of the Sussex Lunatic Asylum, Hayward’s Heath; “ Phy. 
siology and Pathology of the Mind,’ by Henry Maudsley ; ** The Water 
of Life, and other Sermons,” by the Rev. Charles Kingsley; “ Bible 
Teachings in Nature,” by Hugh Macmillan, author of ‘* First Forms 
of Vegetation;” “ A Visit to some American Schools and Colleges,” 
by Sophia Jex Blake; ‘‘ The Book of Satires,” from the best English 
writers, selected and arranged, with copious notes, by the Rev. Richard 
Hooper; &c. 

Messrs. SmitH, Expsr, & Co. will publish immediately, Vol. I. of 
“The Last Chronicle of Barset,” by Anthony Trollope, with 16 illus- 
trations by George H. Thomas; also new editions of “The Stones of 
Venice,” Vol. II., by John Ruskin, M.A., with 20 plates, imp. 8vo. ; and 
ee —s Painters,” Vol. III., by John Ruskin, with 18 engravings on 
steel. 

Messrs. BLackwoop & Sons have in the press—* Physiology at the 
Farm, in Rearing and Feeding the Live Stock,” by William Seller and 
Henry Stephens ; ‘The Law of Oreeds in Scotland,” an inquiry into 
the legal relation of Churches in Scotland, established and not esta- 
blished, to their doctrinal confessions, by Alexander Taylor Innes; a 
“Life of Carl Ritter,” late Professor of Geography in the University 
of Berlin, by W. L. Gage; a “ Handy Book of Meteorology,” by 
Alexander Buchan, Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Soe? 

and “The Science of Money,” by R. H. Patterson, author of 
“Economy of Capital,” the “ Rate of Interest,” &o. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Australia as it is. By aClergyman. Cr. 8vo., 78. 6d. 
Barry os A.), Notes on the Catechism, 18mo., 2s. 
Betsy Jane Ward : her Book of Goaks. Feap., 1s. 
Binney (Thos.), Micah, the Priest-Maker. 2nd edit. Feap., 5s. 
Browne (G. L.), Treatise on the Companies’ Act, 1862. 8vo., ~~ p ati 
Buvhill Fields Burying-Grounds: Proceedings in Reference to its Preservation, 
ge 2° wW.). Our Artist in Cubs. Feap., 1s. 6d 
arleton (G. W. ur Artist in Cuba. -» 18, 6d. : 
Sssabies of Gives Britain.—Gesta Romanorum. Edited by H. T. Riley. Royal 
8vo., 10s. 

Cometh up as a Flower: an Autobiography. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Davenport ane). Our Holidays. 2nd edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Duke (V.), Physiological Remarks on Consumption. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Engineering Facts and Figures, 1866. Cr. 8vo., 6s. ; a ae 
English : i? = Edited by C. Knight. Re-issue. Arts and Sciences, 

Vol. III, 4to., 12s. 

Fry (H.), Our Schools and Colleges. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Holloway (G.), Civilization, Taxation, and Representation. 8vo., 3s. 

Kelly (W.), Lectures on the Study of the Gospels. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Key (The) to Knowledge. New edit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Ladder (The) to Learning. Newedit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Law (The) of Libel, as affecting the Newspaper Press, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Leake (S. M.), Elements of the Law of Contracts. 8vo., £1. 2s. _ 

Le Feuvre (W. H.), Inaugural Address before the Society of Engineers. 8vo., ls. 
Lewis (D.), Musical Gymnastics. 9th edit. Cr, 8vo., 1s. 

Linton (E. L.), Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Luthardt (Dr.), The Church; its Origin, History, &c. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 

McDowell (J.), Mechanics. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Massey’s Railway Satirist. Fcap., 1s. 

Melchior Gorles: a Tale, by H. Aitchenbie. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 

Mellor (Rev. E.), Ritualism and its Related Dogmas, Feap., 4s. 

Morris (F. O.), History of British Birds. New edit. Vol VII. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Nimmo’s Popular Tales. Vol. X. Curiosities of China. 1st series. Feap., ls. 
Porter (J. L.), the Giant Cities of Bashan. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Questions of the Day : Four Addresses at the Islington Clerical Meeting. Cr. 8vo., 

d 


28. 6d. 
Reynolds. (H.), Baptism by Christ. Feap., 1s. 64. 
Robinson (Rev. H. G.), The Literary Reader. Fcap., 3s. ; 
Romaine (Rev. W.), Life, Walk, and Triumph of Faith, New edit. Feap., 3s. 
Scott (Sir W.), Novels (Hotten’s Cheap Edition). Vol. I. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 
(New Illustrated Edition). Vol. XXVII. Feap., 4s. 6d, 
Shepherd (C. W.), the North West Peninsula of Ireland. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Sidney (Rev. E.), Conversations on the Bible and Science. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Rmedley (F. F.), Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. Illustrated. New edit. 8vo., 
0s. 6d 





10s. 6d. 

Snell (M. H.), Notes on the Revelation. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Steinmetz (A.), Sunshine and Showers, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Stephens (H.), Topographical Directory of Great Britain. 16mo., 3s, 6d. 

Sunshine (The) of Greystone, a E.J.May. 8thedit. Feap., 5s. 

Tabor’s Teachings: the Veil Lifted. Newedit. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Timbs (John), Nooks and Corners of English Life. 2ndedit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Vyozan (Tf. G ), Elementary Analytical Geometry. Cr. 8vo., 73s. 6d. 
— (W. A.), Choice and Chance : Two Chapters on Arithmetic. Cr, 8vo., 

8. 6d. 
Willis (N. P.), Poetical Works. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Words for Meditation during the Season of Lent. Feap., ls, 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S GARDENS, REGENT’S 
PARK, 
EXHIBITIONS of SPRING FLOWERS,.—Saturd March i 
and 27th, Tickets, 2s. 6d. each. ae ee ee 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS—Wednesdays, May 29th, June 19th, and July 3rd. 
Tickets 4s, each. To be obtained at the} Gardens by orders from Fellows of the 


Fozsiety. The next Meeting of Fellows for the electi f i 
dey tans, tewee te. g ction of new Candidates, Satur- 








MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD STRET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON, . 
EsTaBLIsHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000, 
Losses paid, £3,000,000, 


aoe granted on every description of property at home and abroad, at 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


All policies are now entitled to the recent reduction i 
; ~ er nin th 
cent., wheter covering buildings, furniture, or stock, e duty to 1s. 6d, per 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS OF 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURAN 
T and its ANNUAL REVENUE, segs ane rane, 
ACCUMULATED FUND ................. 
ABNUAL BBVERUR .....0000.000000................. “daeenee 


The PROFITS of the Company have been divided on seven occasions, since 
’ 


1825, when the Company was establish j i 
benefits have been pd to the amen” tras lange and important 


A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contai 
Company's principles and practice, and will hehe 
AGENCIES in every town of importance thro 


AGENCIES in INDIA * 
and Claims settled. and the COLONIES, w 


very full information as to th 
warded by post on application, ‘ 
ughout the kingdom, 


here Premiums can be received, 


H. JONES WILLIAM 
2, King Waar acca, EME 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secreta 
. West-end office, 3, Pall Mall Ease,’ s.W 
Edinburgh : 3, George-street (Head-office), 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville Street, 


E ERCULES INSURANCE COouDiune ~~ 
H 26, Cornhill, ete oe PANY (Limited), 


eoeeeeeereonseneesvesceseccssseccoesesescossccesscees £500,000 0 0 
) sesseesssnctanessnceneseny 65,776 7 5 
and every information on application to 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, General Manager, 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot, 


ROGGON & @GOoO. 
468, NEW RARL-STREEL YN UF ACTURERS, 


34, BREAD.STREET, LONDON, E.0, 
59, GEORGE SQUARE, GLASGOW, 2, GOREE PIAzza LIVERPCOL 
: . 








Capital 


Prospectuses, Reports, 








SSS 
NOSsovtTrTs 
LOOKING GLASS MANUFACTORY 


THE LARGEST IN THE KINGDOM. 


Gilt Decorative Articles of every Deecription. 
Mural Decorations of a new character. Parisian Pa 
Novel Designs. Pers 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY AND CABINET FURNITURE, AyD 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


Ten Show Rooms, For Novelties and Moderate Prices this Manufactory is unrivaties 
897, 398,—OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.—399, 399, 
FstTaBisHED 1822, Designs and experienced Artists and Workmen to all parts, 


SEWING MACHINES. 
PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE FLORENCE. 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


had addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, ana 

Gathering and Sewing on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes four different 
Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed-motion, fastens off its seams yw; 
stopping machine, and has other recent Improvements, for which the Hi 
Premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at NewYork, 1865, 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus with Sample of Work 
“3 Agents Wanted, Address;— 4 ™, Post free, 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
97, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 














CO.”S PATENT? 


P ERR Y & 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 


& & 

PATENT BOSTONITE O 3 TABLET, 
BOSTONITE 0O 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0O Do. 

PATENT BOSTONITE O 6 SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do, 
BOSTONITE 1 6 _ Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 © Do, 
BOSTONITE 2 6 _ Do. 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0O 6 BOOK SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY & CO., 37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, London, 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com 
mercial world, scholastic institqtions, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced § 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal ap 
and defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
of his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 9, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


———! 





HOMSON’S “GLOVE-FITTING” CORSETS. An entirely 


new principle, with new Spring Fastening. Manufacturers of the “ Prise 
Medal Crinolines.” Trade Mark, a ‘‘ Crown,” 





ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 

_ PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contein mae. 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, i. 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be pp of work: 
where, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness bronzed 
manship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 8s. to £33. 10s.; with 
fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5. 12s,; steel fenders, £3. 38. to £11; ~~ to 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3. 3s, to £25; chimney-pieces, from el. bet 
£100; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to £4. 48, The BURTON, and 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to H.R.H. the PRINCE of My 

sends a CATALOGUE Gratis and post-paid. It contains @ Plate, Nickel 
Illustrations of his unriva)led Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro: hes, Stores 
Silver and Britannia-Metal Goods, Dish Covers, poner Tea- 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, _ Iron 
Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, tose Lists of 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &¢ wit oe Wj 
Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oo pees Newas 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; ond % 
yard, London. ———S- 


TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. AND 
PHILLIPs & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE BEST 
CHEAPEST. 
STRONG BLACK TEAS, 1s. 6d., 2s., 28. 44. 
VERY EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s. 6d. per 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, =.¢. 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, ls, 4d. pe 
A price-current post-free, Sugars at Market Prices. 
PuItiirs anv Co. have no Agents. _ Vans, 

PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE by thet i! 
within eight miles of No. 8, King William-street, City, and send ¢ the Uni 
and Spices carriage free to any Railway Station or Market Town ™ 


Kingdom, if to the value of 40s, or upwards. ee 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. — This legal iis 
Fragrant Oil is universally in high repute for its unparalleles ast Heit 
Promoting the Growth, Restoring, Preserving and Beautifying = ttle. Bold 


Price 3s. 6d., 78., 10s. 6d. a ale. + 
Chemists and Fone. (equal to four small), an per 





pound. 








¢ 





*.* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 
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